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SOVIET EDUCATION AND THE NEW MAN 


THE purpose of the present paper is to attempt to give an answer to 
the following questions: (a) why have educational methods in the USSR 
undergone drastic changes between 1917 and 1953, although the aims 
have remained practically unaltered? (5) Is there any truth in the 
suspicions of certain Western authors that different levels of educational 
attainment may contribute to social stratification and promote the rise 
of a new ruling class? (c) What are the methods used to bring about the 
emergence of the New Soviet Man, since Soviet education strives to 
achieve nothing less than changing human nature? 


I, THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION, 1917-53 


1. The withering away of the old school 

Education is preparation for life. Since work is what distinguishes 
man from other mammals, education should train the young for pro- 
ductive work. Hence Karl Marx’s advocacy of the manual labour 
education combination, later championed by Lenin under the name of 
polytechnical education, and defined as one ‘which familiarizes the 
child with the main branches of production and closely links instruction 
with socially productive work’.?_ The combination of productive work 


1 K. Marx, Capital, vol. I, pp. 488-94 (English edition, 1887). Apparently, the 
advantage of combining manual labour with schooling (and physical training) was 
perceived by Marx when he was studying British Factory Acts, for he says, 

The success of the clauses proved for the first time the possibility of combining 
education and gymnastics with manual labour . . . Technology also discovered the 
few fundamental forms of motion, which despite the diversity of the instruments 
used, are necessarily taken by every productive action of the human body.. 
Modern Industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty of death, to replace the 
detail worker of today, crippled by life-long repetition of one and the same trivial 
operation, and thus reduced to the mere fragment of a man, by the fully developed 
individual, fit for a variety of labours, ready to face any change i in production . . 
One step already spontaneously taken towards effecting this revolution is the 
establishment of technical and agricultural schools and of ‘écoles d’enseignement 
professionnel’, in which the children of the workingmen receive some little instruc- 
tion in technology and in the practical handling of the various implements of labour. 
Though the Factory Act, that first and meagre concession wrung from capital, is 
limited to combining elementary education with work in the factory, there can be no 
doubt that when the working-class comes into power, as inevitably it must, technical 
ee aoe theoretical and practical, will take its proper place in the working- 

* Article 14 of the 1917 Party Programme reprinted in VKP (6) v ey i 

Resheniakh Sezdov, Konferentsti i Plenumov, 6th edn., 1940, vol. I, p. 686; Lenin, 
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with instruction is, of course, not new, and, for example, Rousseau in 
his Emile (Book 3) urged parents to teach a craft to their sons, while 
Pestalozzi actually tried to make his children’s colony self-supporting, 
with its young inmates both studying and working on the farm. The 
novelty of Marx’s scheme is the combination of schooling with factory 
work, i.e. a type of work which is both modern and mentally stifling. 

On the other hand, for the Marxist any system of education is part 
of the superstructure and, consequently, of the class system.* Education 
cannot be divorced from politics. Insofar as the superstructure affects 
its economic base, education is a weapon in the class struggle. The 
ruling class tends to monopolize knowledge and thus increase its fitness 
to rule, while, at the same time, it uses its intellectual superiority to 
elaborate ideologies favouring and justifying the domination of its 
class. To wrest this weapon from the hands of the bourgeoisie, it is 
essential to make education — including university education — avail- 
able to the masses and, also, to replace the teaching of other ideologies, 
such as religion, by that of the Marxist doctrine. 

Apart from these essentially Marxist views on education, there 
existed among educationalists, on the eve of the October Revolution, 
a widespread desire to liberalize the school, to give children more free- 
dom, to curtail as far as possible learning by rote and, generally speaking, 
to do away with the rigid and authoritarian methods of the traditional 
school. 

At the time, material possibilities were not given much thought, but 
soon they were to overshadow theoretical considerations. 

In the field of education, the first important enactments passed by 
the Soviet government after seizure of power were the separation of 
Church and School, the transfer of all private, religious and specialized 
schools to the newly formed People’s Commissariat of Education and 
the establishment of the Single Labour School which was to supersede 
all other forms of education for children aged 8 to 17 years. . Actually it 
was subdivided into two ‘concerns’, the first with a 5-year course for 


3 Stalin’s pronouncements on language as belonging to neither base nor superstruc- 
ture have brought about a discussion as to whether education is really part of the super- 
structure as previously assumed, or else whether a demarcation line can be drawn be- 
tween nurture, which, like language, is not exclusively part of the superstructure, and, 
on the other hand, the organization, aims and theory of education, which undoubtedly 
belong to the superstructure. The discussion was started by F. F. Korolev in Sovets- 
. kaya Pedagogika 1951, no. 2 and continued by N. F. Poznansky, N. K. Goncharov, S. M. 
Shabarov and F. A. Vidanov in the same journal, nos. 7, 9, 11 and 12; an editorial 
appreciation appeared in no. 4, 1952, under the title ‘Results of the Discussion on the 
Specific Character of Education as a Social Phenomenon’. The Institute of Theory 
and History of Education, which is one of the constituent institutes of the Academy of 
Educational Sciences of the RSFSR, held a special meeting to discuss the subject; a 
report on the meeting was published in Sovetskaya Pedagogika 1952, no. 4, pp. 116-25. 


Sochinenia, 3rd edn., vol. XXIV, p. 99, XXVI, pp. 157-63 and XXX, 418-20. Cf. 
also Maurice J. Shore, Soviet Education, N.Y., 1947, pp. 24-41, 51-9 and 127-46. 
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children aged 8 to 13, and the second for adolescents aged 13 to 17. 
Productive work was to be the basis of all activities and teaching; co- 
education was prescribed; examinations, punishments and homework 
were banned; children aged 12 and over sent representatives to the 
school council and thus took part in the administration of the school. 
Since there were not enough school places to accommodate all the chil- 
dren, priority was given to those of proletarian origin.‘ 

Next, Lenin set about transforming the school into an essential com- 
ponent of the socialist organization of society. ‘The task of the new 
education is to unite teaching activities with a socialist organization of 
society.” ‘A school outside life, outside politics is a lie and hypocrisy.’ 
‘,.. teachers must consider themselves as agents of communist as well 
as general education.’* 

Lenin’s views on the integration of schooling with politics met with 
marked disapproval from the teaching profession which had formed its 
first trade union (Vserossiisky uchitelsky soyuz) shortly before the 
October Revolution. Not to mention teachers who held traditional, or 
religious, or liberal views, even the most politically advanced ones 
opposed the idea of the school becoming a centre of Marxist indoctrina- 
tion. The leading educationalists of the day, who (like Vetsel, Vakh- 
terov, etc.) had been introducing the most up-to-date Western methods 
of free education into progressive private schools before the Revolution, 
stood for an apolitical, supra-class school, neither bourgeois, nor prole- 
tarian, but one simply designed to disseminate useful knowledge, which 
they believed to be necessary and common to all mankind irrespective 
of class. 

Others, like Shulgin and Blonsky, were prophesying the imminent 
withering away of the school; in their opinion the labour process should 
replace schooling and the study of life at large supersede physics and 
arithmetic. ‘What must the new labour school be?’ wrote V. N. Shulgin, 
director of the Marx-Engels Institute of Pedagogy, ‘not preparation for 
life, but life itself — that is the answer. Life, a life common to school 
children and school workers and, since in life there are neither subjects 
nor desks, so there should be none in the school; and since productive 
labour is the basis of life, so it must be the basis of the school commune.’ 
The school commune was the only place where the collectively-minded 


. _ 4 Decrees concerning: the transfer of church schools to the P. Commissariat of Educa- 

tion, dated December 15th, 1917; separation of School and Church, January 2st, 
1918; transfer of all educational establishments to the P. Commissariat of Education, 
February 23rd and June sth, 1918; single Labour School, October 16th, 1918. The 
collections of laws and decrees on education used: Direktivy VKP (b) i Postanovlenia 
Sovetskovo Pravitelstua 0 Narodnom Obrazovanii za 1917-1947 gg., 2 vols. compiled by 
N. I. Boldyrev, M.L. 1947; Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, compiled by A. M. Danev, 1948 
and Trudovye Reservy SSSR, compiled by M. S. Rozofarov, 1950. 

5 Lenin, Sochinenia, vol. XXVII, 4th edn., p. 409 and XXVIII, p. 68; programme 
of the VIII Party Congress in VKP (b) v Rezolyutsiakh . . . vol. I, p. 309. 
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new man could be reared, beyond the reach of the selfish, possessive 
affection of the family which merely perpetuated the spirit of petty- 
bourgeois individualism. In any case the family, too, was doomed to 
wither away. With the emancipation of woman from the slavery of 
marriage, the child would also be emancipated from parental control. 
The emancipation of woman can only be effective if there are créches 
and nurseries where she can leave her child and go out to work. N. K. 
Krupskaya was one of the pioneers of ‘pre-school’ education which both 
freed the mother and made possible the rearing of children in a spirit of 
collectivism. However, the Civil War and the ensuing economic collapse 
checked the provision of créches and nurseries even in urban areas.‘ 
Yet another — though fleeting — influence made itself felt. A certain 
body of opinion in the komsomol (Communist Youth Organization), 
whose members came initially from the working class youth, was hostile 
to scholarship in general; intellectual knowledge savoured of capitalist 
culture, class distinction and bourgeois presumptuousness. There was 
among them a widespread attitude of ‘the Revolution needs no chemists’, 
said to have been that of the French Public Prosecutor who sent 
Lavoisier to the guillotine in 1794. In connection with this attitude 
to knowledge, Lenin’s speech at the 3rd Congress of the komsomol 
(October 2nd, 1920) was of the utmost importance. Lenin emphasized 
the need to learn and surpass the bourgeoisie in culture, organizational 
ability and technique, thus beating the enemy with their own stick.’ 
Even so at the 1st party congress on matters of education (December 
31st, 1920—January 24th, 1921), the question of curriculum gave rise 
to a controversy between partisans of polytechnical education and those 
who upheld monotechnic (i.e. narrowly vocational) training. The former 
advocated a general education up to 17 years of age, followed by tech- 
nical specialization; the latter, impressed by the acute shortage of skilled 
labour, stood for a purely vocational training and dubbed general educa- 
tion ‘bourgeois prejudice’. Owing to Krupskaya and Lunacharsky, then 
P. Commissar for Education, the former view prevailed. Nevertheless 
some teachers persisted in regarding secondary education as a survival 
of capitalism, while others feared a decline in standards with the pro- 
posed influx of the entire child population into the secondary schools 


*V. Shulgin, ‘Detskaya Kommuna’, Narodnoye Prosveshcheniye, 1918, nos. 23-5, 
y ome by N. A. Konstantinov in ‘Sovetskaya Pedagogicheskaya Nauka za 30 Let’, 
‘ovetskaya Pedagogika, 1948, no. 2, p. 44. A very comprehensive theoretical outline 
of the new school is given in P. P. Blonsky, Trudovaya Shkola, 1919. For a description 
of an actual children’s commune, see Shkola-kommuna Narkomprosa, edited by M. M 
Pistrak, 1924. On pre-school education, E. N. Medynsky, Istoria Pedagogiki, 1947, 
Pp. 532-4. On the opposition of the teaching profession to the Soviet government and 
their falling into line later, see I. S. Smirnov, Jz Strottelstva Sotsialisticheskoi Kultury 
v Pervy Period Sovetskoi Vlasti, 1952, pp. 135-66. 
7 Lenin, Selected Works, vol. 9, pp. egies Merle Fainsod, ‘The Komsomols - a 
Study of Youth under Dictatorship’ , American Political Science Review, 1951, no. I. 
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(or to be more precise the upper ‘concern’ of the single labour school). 
However, owing to the economic collapse of the country, this influx 
never took place, attempts to introduce compulsory primary education 
had to be abandoned and polytechnical education postponed. Up to 
1924, the school network continued to contract, teachers went unpaid 
for months on end, school furniture was being burnt for lack of fuel, 
children had to share books and even pencils because not enough were 
being produced, and in rural areas many schools survived only by 
becoming dogovornye shkoly, i.e. schools entirely maintained by the 
village ‘by agreement’ with the educational authorities which had not 
the financial means to contribute to their upkeep.* Things began to 
improve in 1925 and, a year later according to the 1926 census, 9.3 
million children, out of a total of just over 11 million, in the 8-11 years 
age group, were receiving instruction; this was an increase of nearly 
2 million over the numbers at school in Tsarist days.* 

To replace the old textbooks the GUS (Gosudarstvenny uchyony 
sovet, a department of the P. Commissariat of Education) was issuing its 
first programmes for the study of nature, labour and society. They 
were known as ‘complex’ programmes because they did not subdivide 
knowledge into separate traditional ‘subjects’. Here is a sample: 


Grade Nature Labour Society 
First (pupils Seasons Work in the life Family and 
aged 8-9 years) of the family Society 
Second (pupils Airand water Work and life Social 
aged g-10 years) in town and institutions 

country 
Third (pupils Elementary ob- The economy The past of the 
aged 10-11 years) servations on _ of the locality region 
physics and and region 
chemistry. Ob- 
servation of 
local nature 


Fourth (pupils The geography Nationalecon- Government of 
aged 11-12 years) of Russia omy ofthe the USSR. Pic- 
USSR tures of the past 


8 The catastrophic position of the school network, described by N. K. Krupskaya in 
her report to the XIII Party Congress, was based on the findings of a special inquiry 
carried out in January 1924 by the P. Commissariat of Education into the position of 
primary schools in a number of provinces of the RSFSR; cf. also Lunacharsky’s state- 
ment and the ensuing discussion at the 2nd session of the XI All-Union Central Execu- 
tive Committee in October 1924. As regards compulsory general education it began 
to be effectively implemented in 1930; the earlier decrees (August 31st, 1925 and 
November 19th, 1926) remained without effect as had been the case with the decree of 
December 26th, 1919, on the liquidation of illiteracy. 

pensky, ‘Perepis i Shkola’, Jzvestia, March 4th, 1928. 
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Variants for rural ichools 
First and second First steps at school 
grades Autumn work in the family 
Health 
Preparation for the winter, types of winter work 
Life and work in winter. 
The approach of spring and preparation for spring 
work 
Spring work and the participation of children in it 
Organization of celebrations on the occasion of the 
October Revolution, Lenin’s day, May day, etc. 


Harvest and agricultural products 

The village and its surrounding countryside 

Local crafts and occupations 

Life in the village and its administration 

The USSR 

The Earth — notions of globe and climate 

Climate, landscape and agricultural work.in our region 
Agriculture in other parts of the USSR 
Illustrations of agricultural labour in other countries 
The northern lands of the USSR 

The southern lands of the USSR 

The industries of the USSR 

How the USSR came to be formed 

The highest governmental organs of the USSR 
The relations of the USSR with other countries’ 


Children were made to understand that work is the basis of human 
life, that collective work alone is progressive and productive, that nature 
is no object for passive panes en but a source of natural forces to 
be harnessed and natural resources to be put to use for the benefit of 
man. They learnt, too, that in capitalist countries the toilers are deprived 
of the fruits of their labour by the exploiting classes, while in the Land 

of Socialism peasant and worker toil for the common good. 
' Later, complex methods were replaced by laboratory (Dalton plan) 
and project methods. They all had the advantage of being ‘active’ 
methods and of providing opportunities for developing initiative, 
organizational ability and self-government among children, but they 
required experienced teachers and considerable material facilities. 
Both were at their lowest ebb for a long time after the Revolution. 

© Quoted by O. Kaidanova, Ocherki po Istorii Narodnovo Obrazovania v Rossii i 


SSSR, 2 vols. "Berlin, 1938-39, who also gives a description of the ‘experimental and 
demonstration’ schools which made a success of the new methods. 


Third grade 
Fourth grade 
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The Civil War, the terrible famines of 1921-23, purges and flight had 
reduced the numbers of trained teachers. Among those who had 
stayed at their posts, some adopted the new methods half-heartedly, 
others lacked experience and skill in handling them; hastily trained _ 
teachers, recruited from politically reliable but semi-literate workers, 
had not the general intellectual background to make a success of these 
methods. 

The theoretical assumption behind these methods is that the child’s 
development is a response, an adaptation of a living organism to en- 
vironmental factors; consequently, the function of the school is to pro- 
vide an environment which stimulates certain responses and conditions 
certain reflexes. This can be done only if the mechanism of response 
and the biological factors of the child’s make-up are understood. Hence 
the importance of studying child behaviour, a study known as pedology, 
which came very much to the fore after the first All-Union Congress of 
Pedologists held in Moscow in 1927.'! It should be borne in mind that 
the prevailing forms of psychology at the time were of the behavioural 
type. Based on Pavlov’s theory of conditioned reflexes, behavioural 
psychology had the advantage of by-passing the vexed problem of con- 
sciousness, the traditional breeding ground of idealistic philosophies. 
Applied to education, behavioural psychology led to an emphasis on 
the importance of providing a stimulating environment but put little 
value on instruction. Social environment —in contradistinction to 
school environment — had an equally important effect, and was some- 
times known as unorganized education. 

The most important factor of the social environment, apart from the 
family and often bitterly opposed to it, was the pioneer organization. 
The first junior sections of the komsomol had made their appearance 
independently in several localities at the end of 1918. Later they 
adopted a uniform charter (Vremenny Ustav Organizatsii Yunykh 
Pionerov) elaborated by a special commission of the Central Committee 
of the komsomol, with the participation of N. Krupskaya (in December 
1921). The pioneers organized excursions, summer camps, amateur 
theatricals, sports and games, learnt to sing revolutionary songs, carried 
on communist propaganda in their families or among other backward 
adults and denounced their counter-revolutionary activities.** Generally 
speaking, they took an active part in the political life of the country, 
participating in electoral campaigns, anti-religious demonstrations, 


11 A r < on the Congress by A. Zalkind appeared in Jzvestia, January 7th, 1928. 


=e, Yakovlev, ‘Sozdaniye Organizatsii Yunykh Pionerov’, Sovetskaya Peda- 
gogika, 1952, no. 5, pp. 58-71; Regulation of the Central Committee of the CPSU, 
June 25th, 1928, on the position and immediate tasks of the pioneer movement. The 
most famous case of denunciation of parents by their son is that of Pavlik Morozov, 
whose deed has become as legendary as that of Brutus condemning his sons. 
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revolutionary celebrations, etc. The government allocated houses and 
palaces formerly owned by wealthy individuals to house pioneer clubs, 
and it contributed financial aid to the movement. There were pioneer 
‘foreposts’ in schools and orphanages and efforts were made to attract 
vagrant children — so numerous in those days — to join the organization. 

The campaign to loosen family ties together with the devastation 
caused by war, famines and large-scale unemployment which persisted 
until the introduction of the first five-year plan, had reduced millions of 
children to the state of homeless orphans. The exact number of aban- 
doned children who roamed in the streets of the larger cities or swarmed 
along railways, travelling on buffers and under the carriages to the 
kinder south, has never been ascertained. According to a very con- 
servative estimate of Lunarcharsky, they numbered some two million 
in the years immediately following the famine of 1921. Later, when 
some had grown to manhood and others died of starvation, frost-bite 
and disease, their numbers declined to one or two hundred thousand. 
Children’s communes and orphanages could never accommodate more 
than some three hundred thousand little vagrants, and many fled from 
these institutions because of intolerable conditions and bad food. Of 
course, not ali homes were so bad; one of the most remarkable experi- 
ments in communist education was made by A. S. Makarenko in one 
of these establishments. Towards the close of the NEP period, con- 
siderable efforts were made by the government and several voluntary 
organizations, such as the ‘Friend of Children’ (Drug detez) to provide 
more homes and orphanages; a Children’s Commission of the All-Union 
Executive Committee worked out a plan for the elimination of child 
vagrancy within three years. However, the violence and mass arrests 
connected with the collectivization campaign led to a recrudescence of 
the phenomenon. Eventually, the very comprehensive measures taken 
by the government in 1935 together with the strengthening of family 
responsibility, full employment and sterner provisions to deal with 
juvenile delinquency eliminated from the street the gangs of homeless 
and destitute waifs and strays living by theft, mendicity and prostitu- 
tion.** 

Two new types of educational institutions made their appearance in 

18 A. Lunacharsky, ‘Novaya Fasa Borby s Bezprizornostyu’, Jzvestia, February 26th, 
1928; A. Kalinina in Pravda, May 2oth, 1927 and May 18th, 1928; circulars of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU of April 5th, 1928 and June rst, 1935; Pravda, 
December 25th, 1926, April 5th and May 22nd, 1928; N. Semashko, ‘Zadachi Natsion- 
alnykh Respublik v Borbe s Detskoi Bezprizornostyu i i Beznadzornostyu’, Revolyutsia 
i Natsionalnosti, 1935, no. 7, pp. 9-12. Contrary to earlier legislation which was very 
lenient to juvenile offenders, the decree concerning measures for combatting crime 
among minors, of April 7th, 1935, held children aged 12 years and over responsible 
under the regular provisions of the, criminal code; this is still the case although being 


under age can be claimed as a mitigating circumstance (article 48 of the Criminal Code 
of the RSFSR, 1950). 
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the early years of the Revolution; they were the Factory Apprentice 
schools or FZU ( fabrichno-zavodskoye uchenichestvo) and the Workers’ 
Faculties or rabfak (rabochiye fakultety). The FZU schools were opened 
in conjunction with textile mills and metal works to train skilled labour; 
pupils divided their time between study and factory work; at first the 
courses lasted three to four years, later, with the spread of literacy, they 
were reduced to eighteen months or two years. A few agricultural 
schools of the same type were started in rural areas.‘* The workers’ 
faculties were organized by universities and other establishments of 
higher education to impart the fundamentals of science to workers 
desirous to enter universities and profit from advanced courses. Day- 
time rabfaks provided full-time tuition and their students were in receipt 
of maintenance grants from trade unions, local party organizations, etc. 
Evening rabfaks provided part-time tuition for workers employed in 
industry. 

Establishments of higher education underwent numerous and drastic 
reforms which cannot be dealt with in this article. Suffice to say that 
they were looked upon as ‘commanding heights’, and the policy of the 
Soviet government was to retain such bourgeois knowledge as could be 
of use to the new society, to put this knowledge at the disposal of the 
proletariat, and to deny access to higher education to the offspring of 
the former ruling classes. At first, entrance examinations were abolished 
_ and universities thrown open to all citizens aged 17 and over who wished 
to study. After 1921, admittance was on a class basis; a definite number 
of places were allocated to specified trade unions, workers’ faculties, 
selected candidates from non-Russian autonomous provinces and re- 
publics, etc. In 1926, extrance examinations were reintroduced and the 
results showed the difficulty of both maintaining the class principle and 
improving standards of attainment. The percentage of workers among 
freshers fell from 32.5 per cent (of the total in 1925) to 28.7 per cent, 
and that of peasants from 29 per cent to 22.2 per cent; the percentage of 
members of the party and the komsomol from 54.9 per cent (in 1925) 
to 46.1 per cent.** 

The government gave unstinted support to scientific and technologi- 
cal institutions, and they were brought into closer contact with industry; 
more practical work was done by students in industry and transport than 
in previous days. Faculties of Arts survived mainly as institutions for 
the training of teachers. Faculties of Law were closed down; they were 


14 Decree of the Sovnarkom of the RSFSR, dated April 7th, 1925; cf. also Pravda, 
October 26th, November 11th and December 4th, 1925. 

18 Order of the P. Commissariat of Education, dated September 11th, 1919, and 
decrees of the Sovnarkom of the RSFSR, February 18th, 1924 and January 15th, 1928. 

16 Narodnoye Prosveshcheniye v RSFSR, Otchot Narkomprosa za 1925/26 Uchebny 
God, 1926, pp. 110-11; cf. also I. Khodorovsky, ‘Itogi Priyema v Vuzy v 1926 g.’, 
Pravda, November 2nd, 1926. 
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deemed unnecessary since there was no need to train civil servants of 
the pre-revolutionary type. Party and soviet bureaucracy were trained 
at the new Communist Universities. Among the best known of these 
institutions were (a) the Communist University named after Sverdlov, 
which had started as courses for instructors in political propaganda, was 
reorganized into the Central Party School and, in 1919, became the 
first Communist University; (6) the Communist University of the 
Workers of the East; (c) the Institute of Red Professorship designed to 
train a new communist type of university teacher to take the place of 
the dwindling and none too reliable pre-revolutionary intelligentsia; and 
this list is far from complete. *’ 

In the field of mass education, the most important event was the 
implementation from 1930 onward of general compulsory education 
for children aged 8-12 years in rural areas and 8-15 in towns and 
industrial settlements.‘* However, the change in educational policy 
was a direct result of the need to train ‘cadres’, a need that became par- 
ticularly urgent with the introduction of the first five-year plan. 


2. The five-year plan and the return of formal instruction 

The first five-year plan meant rapid industrialization and conse- 
quently an increase in the skilled labour force. The general policy on 
the training of ‘cadres’ was outlined at the Plenums of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU in July 1928 and November 1929. The early 


1930s saw an all-out educational effort; literacy campaigns reached 
record attendances of up to five million adults in 1930-32; in 1932, 
‘technical minimum’ examinations were introduced for all workers 
using complex machinery. Vocational schools, formerly under the 
P. Commissariat of Education, were transferred to the appropriate 
industrial commissariats, their numbers vastly expanded, their curricu- 
lum drastically curtailed and made more narrowly specialized in order 
to train the greatest possible number of specialists in the shortest possible 
time for the rapidly expanding industries; some universities were broken 
up into specialized institutes, their courses compressed so as to last not 
more than three years (only medical faculties were allowed to have four- 
year courses) and taken over individually by the appropriate commis- 
sariats. 1° 


17 Decree of the Sovnarkom of the RSFSR, August 2nd, 1918; Narodnoye Prosvesh- 
cheniye ... op. cit., pp. 33 and 107-8; Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, vol. 14, pp. 32- 
40, vol. 33, pp. 575-7 and vol. 34, pp. 600-1. ; 

18 Decrees of the C.C. of the CPSU, July 25th, 1930, and of the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee and the Sovnarkoms of the USSR and of the RSFSR of August 
10th and 14th, 1930, respectively. 

19 VKP (b) v Rezolyutsiakh . . . vol. 1, pp. 282-5 and 267-72. Qualifying tests for the 
‘technical minimum’ were prescribed by an order of the P. Commissariat of Labour of 
the USSR, dated December 11th, 1932. It affected a large number of workers, e.g. by 
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Schools were to turn out skilled or, at any rate, semi-skilled workers 
with conveyor-belt speed and efficiency. Yet, if we are to believe the 
gossip reported by the Webbs, members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee rose in turn at one meeting to complain that their own children 
‘though eager and bright, could not spell, were weak in arithmetic, and _ 
knew more about the bad conditions of labour in capitalist countries 
than about the geography of the USSR’. From the P. Commissariat of 
Education came the admission that students in technical VUZ (estab- 
lishments of higher education) could not use logarithmic tables, were 
weak in solving second degree equations, had no idea of Newton’s 
binome and were not always proficient in arithmetical calculations 
involving fractions; they had little knowledge of geographical data, 
confused notions of historical events and their complete ignorance of 
foreign languages hampered their understanding of scientific ter- 
minology.*° 

The country could no longer afford the time to experiment with new 
educational methods. Henceforth education was to be dominated by 
the problem of cadres. The change of policy was marked by the resolu- 
tion of the Central Committee of the CPSU, dated September sth, 1931, 
which reintroduced regular timetables and specified exactly what sub- 
jects were to be taught; a year later (August 25th, 1932) the curriculum 
was further and more precisely delineated. In 1933, standardized, 
‘stable’ textbooks began to be adopted. Compiled by politically 
reliable and educationally qualified specialists, these textbooks were 
invaluable guides for new teachers, whose knowledge was often limited 
and uncertain (many had been trained at evening classes and various 
make-shift courses), in enabling them to impart the requisite mini- 
mum of information and habits of literacy to a tremendously expanding 
school population in a fairly efficient way. 


20 Sydney and Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism — a New Civilisation, 1935, p. 897; 
Narodnoye Prosveshcheniye . . . op. cit., p. 108. 


1935, 797,000 workers in heavy industry had passed their technical minimum examina- 
tion, in 1937 and 1938, 2,759,000 workers in industry, including building, attended 
these courses. During the first five-year plan period the factory schools (FZU) 
trained 330,000 skilled workers and during the second five-year-plan period 450,000; 
figures quoted by O. Gubareva, ‘Rost Kvalifikatsii Rabochikh v Promyshlennosti 
SSSR’, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1952, no. 12, pp. 24-5; according to the same author 15 
million workers attended, between 1936 and 1940, some kind of courses in order to raise 
their qualifications; some results are given in Podgotovka Kadrov v SSSR, 1927-1931, 
published in 1933 by the central administration of national statistics of the Gosplan 
Sector of Cadres, Culture and Science, pp. 7-62. On literacy campaigns, cf. Bolshaya 
Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, vol. 36, pp. 819-24. N. Krupskaya, in Pravda, April 7th, 1928; 
Kalinin’s letters to the society ‘Down with Illiteracy’ (Doloi Negramotnost), in particular 
in Revolyutsia i Natsionalnosti, 1935, no. 7, pp. 81-82; A. M. Ivanova, Chto Sdelala 
Sovetskaya Vlast po Likvidatsii Negramotnosti, 1949; my short account of ‘Literacy 
Campaigns in the U.S.S.R.’, Fundamental and Adult Education, 1952, no. 4, pp. 11-16. 
3 a description of the whole educational effort is given by J. Scott, Beyond the 
rals, 1941. 
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By 1934, the general outline of the curriculum had taken shape. It 
had become clear, too, that a secondary education required ten years’ 
schooling. The detailed instruction of September 3rd, 1935, ‘On the 
organization of school work and internal rules for primary, incomplete 
secondary and secondary school’ fixed the three kinds of schools which 
remained the typical establishments of general education in the USSR 
until 1949-50 when the primary (i.e. the four-year) schools began to 
be converted into incomplete secondary (i.e. seven-year) schools. 

This change towards a more stable curriculum and the simultaneous 
endeavours to enforce discipline were dictated by the need to raise the 
standards of attainment since — according to the resolution of Septem- 
ber 5th, 1931 — ‘the fundamental shortcoming of our schools at the 
present moment is the failure of school instruction to provide a sufficient 
volume of general knowledge and to solve satisfactorily the problem of 
preparing truly literate people for entrance to technicums and Univer- 
sity, i.e. people well acquainted with the elements of knowledge (physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, their native language, geography, etc.). As a 
consequence, the polytechnization of the school is often formal in 
character and fails to prepare children capable of becoming fully 
developed builders of socialism, able to combine theory and practice 
and master techniques’. 

The measures taken in the following years aimed at raising standards 
of knowledge and tightening discipline while still imbueing children 
with a communist outlook on life. These objectives were naturally inter- 
related since communism cannot be achieved without a spectacular rise 
in the productivity of labour, and this is based on knowledge, effort and 
faith. 

Both the ban on pedology and the abolition of polytechnical education 
were steps in this direction. Pedology was discovered to be anti- 
Marxian insofar as it postulated that abilities are determined by heredity 
and the biological make-up of the child; in the words of Makarenko ‘it 
was an obvious attempt at revising the Marxist view of Man’; it contra- 
dicted the theory of mass educability which was gaining ground; but 
pedology fell out of favour also on practical grounds; there was among 
pedologists a tendency to diagnosis of low intelligence quotients or 
inborn instability in children who displayed little inclination for work 
or much inclination for rowdy behaviour in schools where for many 
years there had been no timetables, no set books, no punishments and 
even no personal responsibility since what examinations existed were 
passed by ‘brigades’, i.e. groups of three to five children, as a unit and 
not individually — in order to stamp out the spirit of competition and 
individualism. If teachers failed to create a stimulating environment 
or children failed to respond to it by learning their lessons, pedologists 
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would send these usually normal but lazy pupils to schools for the sub- 
normal and the retarded, where they lost what little inclination to study 
they ever had before. Moreover, much of the research carried out by 
pedologists was of little value to the teacher and some of it may have 
been misapplied, as for instance the use of the Binet-Simon scale to test 
the intelligence of children among primitive non-Russian tribes of the 
Far North.** 

The abolition of polytechnical education (which had been part of the 
curriculum since 1931) in March 1937 was no repudiation of Lenin’s 
doctrine but a matter of expediency. The craftsmanship acquired in 
school workshops equipped with primitive tools and out-of-date 
machinery (new equipment could not be spared from industry) bore no 
relation to the skills required of a worker in a modern factory or mine. 
Rather than teach obsolete manual skills it was preferable to give the 
young sounder theoretical grounding in elementary science; in primary 
schools the hours spent in the workshop could be put to better use in 
getting inarticulate little peasants to express themselves logically and 
coherently in their native tongue. 

Yet the absence of manual training in schools had its drawbacks in a 
country still short of skilled labour. It is significant that both the 
ordinance of the Sovnarkom introducing tuition fees in the establishments 
of higher education and the three upper grades of secondary schools 
coincided with the decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR pre- 
scribing the training of ‘State Labour Reserves’. Both enactments are 
dated October 2nd, 1940, and their combined effect was to direct 
youngsters away from general education to vocational training, the 
latter being kept entirely free and including board, lodging, school 
appliances and uniform, none of which are normally provided free in 
other schools. 

The stern conditions of the war years brought about a heightened 
need for responsible and disciplined behaviour. The duties of school 
children were codified in the ‘Rules to be observed by all pupils’, pub- 
lished in August 1943. Marks were introduced in 1944 as well as school 
leaving examinations, followed by examinations for promotion from one 
grade to the next. Pioneer and komsomol organizations were called 

*1 Resolution of the Central Committee of the CPSU, July 4th, 1936, on the pedo- 
logical distortions in the system of the P. Commissariats of Education. The pedologists 
were more anxious to study child behaviour than to instruct the young; e.g. they studied 
the development of facial muscles and expression responses in correlation to manual 
skill and school performance, or analysed the content in sugar and other substances in 
the blood, urine, etc. of examinees, before, during and after examinations (cf. Voprosy 
Pediatrii, Pedologii i Okhrany Materinstva 1935, no. 1), and also infant behaviour; much 
of their research was of little practical usefulness; as regards the inappropriateness of 
some Western techniques for the testing of primitive peoples, see A. M. Valitov, 


‘Pedologicheskiye Izvrashchenia v Izuchenii Detei Natsionalov’, Revolyutsia i Natsion- 
alnosti, 1936, no. 10, pp. 44-9. 
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upon to help strengthen school discipline. In 1944, they were pro- 
hibited from interfering with the work of teachers or criticizing them at 
komsomol and school meetings, or in school wall newspapers; komsomol 
organizations were no longer entitled to organize school inspections 
without the express permission of Local Educational Authorities or call 
out pupils to do social work during school hours.** 

In the occupied and devastated regions study was out of the question. 
Elsewhere the number of juveniles enrolled into Labour Reserve schools 
rose sharply, while the number of boys and girls entering industry or 
taking the place of the called-up parent in collective farm work increased 
even more. In fact, children in several age groups would have missed 
most of their schooling altogether had it not been for the classes for 
young urban workers and rural youths which were started in 1943-44 
to enable them to get some instruction while employed in industry or 
agriculture.** 

Good teachers are necessary to achieve improved standards of school- 
ing. Provisions for raising teaching qualifications have been numerous 
and varied; the length of training has been increased, Institutes of 
Further Training (Instituty usovershenstvovania uchitelei) multiplied 
and correspondence courses provided by numerous institutions, some 
of which, like the Moscow and the Kirghiz Educational Institutes 
(Zaochnye pedagogicheskiye instituty), are entirely concerned with the 
running of correspondence courses. The decree of December 18th, 
1943, enjoined all teachers who had not the statutory qualifications to 
take full advantage of these courses and set a time limit for their com- 
pletion. To overcome the shortage of fully trained staffs, various 
educational institutions have been made responsible for enrolling a 
strictly specified number of freshers every year.** All teachers’ training 


22 Regulation drawn up at the XII plenum of the Central Committee of the kom- 
somol in March 1944. 

23 Regulations of the Sovnarkom of the USSR, July 15th, 1943, April 30th, 1944 and 
July 6th, 1944. The syllabus of the schools for young urban workers covers that of 
grades V to X, attendance being at the rate of 16 hours per week (4 hours on 4 days 
weekly). The syllabus of the schools for rural youth is equivalent to that of grades I to 
VII: these classes function in winter from November 1st to May rst, attendance being 
at the rate of 20 hours per week. For interesting sidelights on these classes, see G. P. 
Bogoyavlensky, ‘O Nekotorykh Osobennostyakh Prepodavania Geografii v Skholakh 
Rabochei i Selskoi Molodyozhi’, Geografia v Shkole, 1952, no. 2, pp. 44-9 and Izvestia, 
June 4th, 1953. 

24 Teaching qualifications are as follows: teachers in grades I-IV should have com- 
pleted a 4-year course at a teachers’. training school (pedagogicheskoye uchilishche) 
entrants to which must have had a 7-year school general education: the training period 
for boys and girls who have passed matriculation is reduced to one year special training 
in didactics; teachers in grades V-VII should have passed matriculation and trained for 
two years in a teachers’ training college (uchitelsky institut); teachers in grades VIII-X 
should be graduates of a university or an institute of education (pedagogichesky institut). 
The length of training in a pedagogicheskoye uchilishche, formerly 3 years, was extende 
to 4 years in December 1946. The length of correspondence courses was fixed in 
December 1946 as follows: 6 years for a university degree, 5 years for completing the 
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institutions have schools attached to them so that prospective teachers 
learn both the theory of didactics and its practical application. 

In 1943, the Academy of Educational Sciences of the RSFSR was 
set up in Moscow. Its several institutes deal with the theory and history 
of education, psychology, the study of defective and handicapped 
children (blind, deaf, etc.), with national (i.e. non-Russian) schools and 
with teaching methods. In 1947, the Academy was reorganized and it 
now has also institutes of physical and artistic education, an important 
library, archives, and a Museum of Toys at Zagorsk, near Moscow. 
The academy publishes several periodicals (e.g. Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 
Semya i Shkola, and also, irregularly, [zvestia Akademii Pedagogicheskikh 
Nauk); it edits a series of books on method, child psychology, etc., under 
the general heading of ‘Teacher’s Library’. Every year the Academy 
organizes ‘pedagogical readings’ at which successful teachers present 
papers on various topics, the best being published later. In 1952, such 
‘readings’ took place in 31 provinces and autonomous republics of the 
RSFSR; 2136 papers were submitted, of which 790 were deemed worthy 
of discussion. Most Institutes of Further Training took part in the 
discussions. It is interesting to note that about half the papers dealt 
with methods of teaching.** 


3. Polytechnical education 

A perusal of school syllabuses and standard textbooks confirms the 
view now often expressed in the Soviet press that, on the whole, the 
standards of theoretical knowledge are adequate and do enable the boys 
and girls leaving a secondary school to profit by higher education. How- 
ever, entrants to universities constitute a minority — probably some 
12 per cent of their age group (see p. 123) — while the vast majority of 
youngsters leaving secondary and seven-year schools are absorbed into 
industry, transport and agriculture. For some time now it has been felt 
that the school fails to give them a practical knowledge of technical 
appliances used in a modern industrialized society. The old sins of 
verbalism and academic aloofness from daily life have crept back into 


25 Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 1952, no. 7, pp. 122-8. The importance given to good 
ree is shown by the award (since 1951) of Stalin prizes to authors of outstanding 
manuals. 


course of an institute of education, 3 years for completing that of a training college and 
4 years for that of a training school; entrants to the latter are not expected to have passed 
matriculation, while entrants to other establishments must have had a full secondary 
education. Normally, matriculation is taken at the age of 17 since, in 1943, the school 
age was lowered from 8 to 7 year-olds. The obligation of teachers’ training institutions 
to secure adequate numbers of freshers was set out in the decree of the Sovnarkom of 
the USSR, December 11th, 1945. Under the 1945-50 five-year plan, 168,000 teachers 
for grades I-IV and 135,000 teachers for the higher grades were to be trained, cf. A. G. 
Kalashnikov, Tridtsat Let Sovetskovo Prosveshchenia, 1947; 65,000 students, i.e. one 
third of all students taking their final examinations in 1953, were prospective teachers, 
see Izvestia, July 4th, 1953. 
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the Soviet schools largely for the same reason as usual, namely, because 
verbal instruction is the cheapest — it requires only books and writing 
appliances — and it is the quickest to impart — for it is quicker to explain 
facts to a child than to lead him to their rediscovery. Verbalism and 
lack of concreteness, experimentation and pupil participation are com- 
mon failures in the teaching of science the world over. The causes, too, 
are the same — inadequate premises, shortage of materials, overcrowded 
curriculum and poorly trained teachers. Even in the USA, where active 
methods are widely used, 31 per cent of instructional time, according to 
a recent inquiry into biology teaching in large (i.e. well equipped) high 
schools, is devoted to laboratory work and no less than 69 per cent to 
recitation and formal teaching.** 

The desirability of reintroducing polytechnical education has been 
voiced several times.*’? Its reintroduction now embodied in the fifth 
five-year plan indicates that, after years of intensive industrialization, 
the country can afford to provide the requisite equipment, such as 
machine-tools and materials, chemical reagents and apparatus, slide- 
rules and electric current, as well as seeds, fertilizers and insecticides for 
the school plot. With the proposed secondary education for all, this 
will mean, too, that the less academically minded pupil will be given a 
chance. 

Generally speaking, polytechnization will entail a modernization of 
the curriculum for, in the Soviet Union as elsewhere, the educationalist 
is up against the difficulty of fitting the child into a society which has 
been accumulating knowledge at an accelerating rate for many centuries, 
and where the child meets ever more frequently with cars and engines, 
wireless and television sets, electrical appliances and other modern 
inventions, the working of which he should understand. In this con- 
nection, an interesting conference was arranged by the paper Uchitel- 
skaya Gazeta in conjunction with the periodical Matematika v Shkole; 
teachers and other experts discussed the ways of modernizing the study 
of mathematics and bringing it nearer to life; it was suggested that 
problems should deal with calculations of labour productivity, that the 
use and construction of calculating machines be taught as well as the 
drawing of blue-prints, and also the evaluation of the degree of precision 
and probable error in the use of modern measuring apparatus.?** 


26 Teaching of Natural Science in enone School, UNESCO and International 
Bureau of Education publication, no. 139, Pp 

27 A. Kalashnikov, ‘Voprosy Obrazovania v Pedagogicheskoi 
Pechati’, Uchitelskaya Gazeta, October 29th, 1952, lists a number of articles advocating 
it, ee prior to the publication of the fifth five-year plan, opinions were divided, cf. 
M. I. Sidorov, ‘Na Lozhnykh Pozitsiakh’, Voprosy Filosofii, 1952, no. 3, pp. 218-23, 
who argued that polytechnical education would breed the ‘jack of all trades and master 
of none’ type of workers and undermine the efforts of the Soviet government to 
labour turnover and the ‘flitting’ of workers from job to job. 

28 Uchitelskaya Gazeta, December 24th, 1952. 


‘ 
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The outline of the new curriculum is still being debated. Professor 
Skatkin proposes to reduce it to the study of four basic production pro- 
cesses, namely (a) production based on the mechanical processing of 
materials, (b) chemical production, (c) agricultural production and (d) 
the production of power.** 

Polytechnization will require the re-training of teachers (unless 
skilled Stakhanovite workers are brought over from factories, an 
alternative apparently not envisaged hitherto) for they suffer themselves 
from the verbalism of their earlier training; and what science master does 
not know that it is far easier to give an account of an experiment than 
to carry it out successfully and convincingly under the critical eyes of 
thirty or forty curious adolescents, let alone guide a clumsy and slow- 
witted child to perform the experiment himself? 

Polytechnization will make further demands on the pupil’s time and 
the length of the secondary education will have to be extended by 
another year (i.e. from a ten-year to an eleven-year course, for pupils 
aged 7 to 18), or the theoretical standards brought down, or some sub- 
jects eliminated, which would lead to early specialization of the English 
sixth form type and narrow down the prospective range of alternative 
employments to related occupations. If theoretical standards are 
brought down (and this might easily be the first effect of polytechniza- 
tion), then university courses will have to be lengthened from the 
present average of five years possibly to six, or some two-tiered (i.e. 
undergraduate and postgraduate) type of courses will make their 
appearance in the Soviet Union as they have in American universities. 
In the latter case, polytechnization will fail to achieve one of its essential 
objects which is to bridge the gap between manual and intellectual 
labour by rearing a new type of worker capable of combining physical 
toil with thought processes directed towards its rationalization. 

Last but not least, polytechnization will inculcate the habit of work- 
ing. Work, in the sense of duty to the community, is an important part 
of communist morality compounded of conviction and habit. There- 
fore, the habit of working, with their hands as well as with their mind, 
must be instilled in children and is, indeed, a vital component of their 
education. “The country of socialism needs no fine gentlemen. Clever 
hands are needed at home and in every job, including technical work’, 
wrote N. Krupskaya in an article significantly entitled ‘One Should 
Learn to Work with both Brain and Hands’. ‘Every young Soviet man’, 
said Kalinin, ‘must appreciate physical work and not shirk the simplest 

28 “Some Problems of Polytechnical Education’, Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 1951, no. 8, 
P. 14; other variants by the same author in Uchitelskaya Gazeta, September 3rd, 1952 
and Izvestia, November 21st, 1952; cf. also M. Malyshov, in Uchitelskaya Gazeta, 


August 27th, 1952 and a correspondence from the town of Gorki, ibid., August 30th, 
1952. 
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manual task’, and, speaking of the Labour Reserve schools, he said, ‘Now 
the system of education must be different from what it was, let us say 
three years ago. Formerly — how shall we put it — we educated intel- 
lectuals and not manual workers. Personally I consider that such an 
education was wrong because one way or another in our country the 
great mass of the population is employed in manual jobs’.*° 


II. SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


1. Education in a technological society 

Some features of Soviet education which, at first sight, may seem 
peculiar to that country, such as the training of cadres regarded as a 
major factor of educational policy, or the search for a combination of 
manual skills with intellectual knowledge, are, in fact, characteristic of 
any modern industrialized society; in a sense, they constitute the crucial 
problem of societies which do not wish to discard their past culture and 
yet must adapt their youth to a technological civilization. In June 1950, 
UNESCO called a conference of experts on educational systems and 
modern technology, and in 1952 their report was published under the 
title Education in a Technological Society. 

The authors point out that education must aim at fitting the growing 
generation into the society in which they are called to live. 


So long as relatively few children in a country are educated beyond the 
elementary standard, it is altogether suitable that education should be 
‘pupil-centred’, i.e. that its object should be simply and solely to develop 
aptitudes of a particular boy or girl. But as soon as considerable numbers 
are carried beyond the elementary standard ...the educational system 
needs to be ‘community-structured’, i.e. so designed as to take due account 
of the means by which the country exists and prospers. Such ‘community- 
structuring’ of the educational system is, moreover, in the best interests of 
the pupils . . . In the course of the next 50 years — the lifetime of the child- 
ren now in the schools — there can be little question that the spread of 
technology to all peoples will have changed the whole aspect of the world. 
...the rate of transformation in technical methods will not have 
diminished. In these circumstances, unless education is ‘community- 
structured’ with an eye to the future, it will be bad education. There can be 
few things more disastrous, for individuals no less than for a people as a 
whole, than that they should be educated for a way of life that does not 
exist. 

The report then states that in most countries general education is lacking 


20 N. K. Krupskaya, Izbrannye Pedagogicheskiye Proizvedenia, 1946, p. 323; M. I. 
Kalinin, On Communist Education, M. 1939; the last quotation, according to A. 
—— ‘Molodoye Popolneniye Rabochevo Klassa’, Oktyabr, 1944, no. 10, p. 120. 
Cf. also I. S. Kudryavtsev and A. T. Fedorov, ‘Oo Likvidatsii Razlichia Mezhdu 
Umstvennym i Fizicheskim Trudom’, Voprosy Filosofii, 1953, no. 1, pp. 47-64. 
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in ‘the realistic, contemporary knowledge necessary for life in a techno- 
logical society and inclines towards a bookish “‘know about”’ rather than 
a practical “know how”’,’ and advocates ‘the provision of workshops 
and other manipulative forms of learning, conceived not as unimportant 
accessories which can be dropped when the examination period 
approaches but as an essential part of general education’; furthermore 
in planning education ‘two major factors should be borne in mind 
(a) replacement and (b) extension of the occupational groups’ for which 
an extension of demand is likely. 

These long quotations show that the West, too, is becoming alive to 
one aspect of education which has been so prominent in the USSR, 
namely the planning of cadres. Manpower is not planned in democratic 
societies, for this entails a certain degree of coercion, but market con- 
ditions exert a pressure which cannot be overlooked. 

The education of the future cannot be narrowly vocational because 
the rapidly changing techniques of modern industry cause skills to be 
frequently out-dated and require considerable occupational flexibility 
for subsequent reorientation. In the words of the report quoted: 


Behind the technical instruction it is essential to have a sound general 
education, even on purely utilitarian grounds. If there is not the under- 
pinning of basic knowledge, no amount of training in technique can get 
beyond a certain stage, while the possibility of re-adaptation, should the 
need arise is greatly reduced . . . With the help of modern technology, man 
is acquiring more and more goods, but understands less and less of their 
production, construction and operation... Occupational specialization 
and the removal of production from the household have made it infinitely 
more difficult for man to comprehend the technical world in which he 
lives. 
The proposed remedies include more observation and pupil activity in 
the educational process. ‘The hands as well as the head need to learn .. . 
What is required is not so much a new kind of curriculum (although this 
also may be necessary) as a new kind of teaching; and with a new aim in 
education — the fitting of the young person to master technology, not 
merely to become one of its cogs.’*! It is clear that secondary education 
for all in any modern society must of necessity differ from the tradi- 
tional secondary education for the few. Whereas the latter was often a 
stepping stone to the university and hence to an administrative post, 
the former aims at raising a cultured, highly skilled and adaptable 
worker. 

Will secondary education for all end ‘educational stratification’ or will 
the demarcation line between manual and intellectual workers be simply 


81 Education in a Technological Society, UNESCO, 1952, Tensions and Technology 
series, pp. 10, 12, 13, 18, 28, 36 and 37. 
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levelled up and, instead of separating those who have had an elementary 
education from those who have passed matriculation, will it divide the 
graduate from the man who has had a school education only? Will 
different levels of education separate the planners, managers, decision- 
makers and, generally speaking, those who control men from those 
who control things only? This brings us to the very controversial topic 
of social stratification in the USSR and of education as one of its con- 
tributory factors. 


2. Education — a factor in social stratification in the USSR 

Since the present (i.e. post-collectivization) social order is too recent 
for social stratification to have crystallized, it is more appropriate to 
discuss forms of recognized social inequality which, should they persist, 
may lead to stratification. From the point of view of power, income and 
prestige, the major forms of inequality in the USSR are (a) the power, 
prestige and often, though not necessarily, the higher income, enjoyed 
by party members who form a minority of 6 million in a country with 
a population of about 200 million; (b) the highly differential scale of 
wages and the varying value (partly influenced also by geographical 
factors) of labour-day dividends of collective farmers; (c) the different 
levels of education leading to differentially paid posts as well as to diverse 
degrees of responsibility and social prestige. All these inequalities are 
conspicuously objectified in a hierarchy of ranks, uniforms and badges, 
to be found not merely in the armed forces and civil service but in other 
walks of life such as industry, transport and even the theatre. Although 
the educational aspect of inequality may be less important than the 
political and economic, it alone falls within the scope of the present 
article. 

Secondary education for all is scheduled for 1955-60, but hitherto 
the 14 to 15 year old Soviet citizen had the following choices on com- 
pleting a seven-year school. He could (a) continue his education for 
another three years at a secondary school and then proceed to a univer- 
sity (if his parents could afford the fees or if he had won a scholarship), 
or (5) enter a secondary vocational school and thence, perhaps, a 
specialized institute of applied science, or (c) volunteer for a Labour 
Reserve school, or (d) enter juvenile employment. The relative num- 
bers in each stream are difficult to assess because the numbers per age 
group are not known. No complete census has been taken since 1939, 
and during the war the birth rate must have been low and the death 
rate high. The present-day 14 to 15-year olds were infants in 1939. 
At that time they numbered 5 million** and, for the sake of argument, 


*? F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, Geneva, 1946, p. 143; the figure of 
3 million is chosen because children in older age groups numbered about three million 
per group. Nothing more than an order of magnitude is attempted here. 
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it can be assumed that 3 million survived. The number of juveniles 
admitted to secondary vocational schools (including nurses’ and 
teachers’ training schools) in 1952-53 was 475,000, i.e. about 15 per 
cent of the age group; from a statement of the Minister of Education 
of the RSFSR, it would appear that 20 to 25 per cent receive secondary 
education (in the RSFSR); the remaining 60-65 per cent go to Labour 
Reserve schools or enter employment; many of the latter will attend 
various kinds of part-time evening classes, usually of the vocational 
type, like the Stakhanovite classes. The 1940 decree establishing 
Labour Reserve schools fixed the annual enrolment at 800,000 to 1 
million, but latterly the number of trainees in these schools seems to 
have declined. The number of freshers admitted to establishments of 
higher education in 1952-53 was the highest on record — 370,000. 
Obviously they belonged to various age groups, but had they belonged to 
a single age group they would have formed 12 per cent of that group.** 

Having received a better education, graduates are likely to obtain 
more responsible and better paid jobs in later life, and there is a 
suspicion that nowadays entrants to universities tend to come from 
secondary schools or technicums rather than from evening classes, 
because entrance examinations are on a competitive basis and the boy 
or girl whose sole occupation is to prepare for examinations stands a 
better chance than the boy or girl who works in industry or on the land; 
this means that children of parents in the higher income groups are in 
a privileged position since their parents can afford tuition fees if they 
have failed to qualify for a scholarship; moreover, the child may have a 
room to himself instead of doing homework in an overcrowded tene- 
ment, and his mother, not being at work, can give him personal atten- 
tion, better cooked food, etc.; since help in the house is not regarded as 
a form of exploitation of man by man, the family may have a domestic 
help and, consequently, the child is not called upon to wash up, run 
errands, mind the baby and, generally speaking, work in the house or 
on the plot, whereas the son of a collective farmer is expected to put in 
some labour-days when 12 years old or more. Secondary school pupils 
are exempt from call-up to Labour Reserve schools and thus have a 
good chance of completing their studies, including the university, and 
joining the ranks of the intelligentsia. If, moreover, the young graduate 
is an active komsomol he may in later life enter the party apparatus and 
partake of the power of the ruling élite. Some authors distinguish 


33 Pravda, September ist, 1952 and January 23rd, 1953; Uchitelskaya Gazeta, 
December 20th, 1952; Kairov, Minister for Education of the RSFSR, in Jzvestia, 
September 2nd, 1952, stated that under the new five-year plan, the number of pupils in 
grades VIII-X would have to increase 4 foldin urban and 5 fold in rural areas, for second- 
ary education for all to be achieved. According to Pravda, May 2oth, 1953, 250,000 
boys and girls were taking their matriculation this year in the RSF SR, an increase of 
70,000 over 1952. 
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between technical and party intelligentsia, though this seems a tenuous 
line of demarcation since any outstanding scientist, technician, inventor 
or Stakhanovite worker, at that, is very likely to be absorbed into the 
party, and any party member capable of leadership will be sent to a 
party school, the syllabus of which comprises, apart from Marxism- 
Leninism, a good deal of general knowledge, economics, law, practice 
in the management of various branches of national economy and some- 
times even technical subjects like agriculture. Among the delegates to 
the XIX Party Congress the proportion of graduates was quite high 
(709 out of a total of 1192).*4 

The expression ‘workers, peasants and intelligentsia’ which recurs 
with increasing frequency in the Soviet press seems to imply that the 
intelligentsia is a ‘stratum’ which differs sufficiently from the two 
economic classes of peasants and workers to be listed separately. 
Students of Russian history are apt to recall that Peter the Great made 
education the basis of the chin ladder and that it was state service in the 
army or bureaucracy which brought to power the ‘service nobility’ 
(sluzhiloye dvoryanstvo). ‘The recurring theme about bridging the gap 
between manual and intellectual work, discussed also in Stalin’s 
Econoinic Problems of Socialism in the USSR and the frequent exhortation 
not to lose touch with the masses (ne otryvatsya ot mass) point to a possi- 
bility of the stratum gravitating away from the masses. Furthermore, 
some authors consider that the administrative, technical and managerial 
bureaucracy (including the chairmen of collective farms and specialists 
in agriculture) overlaps to a considerable degree with membership of 
the party. Be this as it may, the stratum is numerically quite strong; 
together with their families they may constitute up to 19 per cent of 
the population.** 

Apart from fees, the main obstacle in the way of poor parents’ children 
who wish to climb the educational ladder and have failed to qualify for 

34Qn party schools, see Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, vol. 33, pp. 575-73 
ibid., 2nd edn., vol. 9, pp. 506-8. On the educational standing of delegates to the XIX 
Party Congress, see data of the Mandate Commission, Pravda, October 9th, 1952. On 
social stratification in the USSR, see A. Inkeles, ‘Social Stratification and Mobility in 
the Soviet Union: 1940-1950’, American Sociological Review, 1950, vol. 15, no. 4; 
Barrington Moore, Soviet Politics — the Dilemma of Power, Harvard University Press, 
1950, pp. 277 and ff.; S. Schwarz, ‘O Sotsialnoi Strukture Sovetskovo Soyuza’, 
Sotsialistichesky Vestnik, N.Y., 1952, January-February, pp. 13-15. On the party 
apparatus, L. Nemzer, “The Kremlin’s Professional Staff: the ‘‘Apparatus” of the 
Central Committee, Communist Party of the Soviet Union’, American Political Science 
Review, March 1950. On the attitude of the masses to the ruling élite based on inter- 
views with D.P.s, Merle Fainsod, ‘Controls and Tensions in the Soviet Union’, ibid., 
June 1950 and H. V. Dicks, ‘Observations on contemporary Russian Behaviour’, 
Human Relations, 1952, no. 2; M. Mead, Soviet Attitudes Towards Authority, N.Y. 
1951. 

35 Numbers of the new intelligentsia are usually based on Molotov’s data given at the 
XVIII Party Congress; the figure of 19 per cent is arrived at by Barrington Moore, 


op. cit., pp. 281; S. M. Kovalev, Jntelligentsia v Sovetskom Gosudarstve, 1946, p. 23; 
estimates it to have formed 13-14 per cent in 1937. 
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a scholarship, is their compulsory enrolment into Labour Reserve 
schools. These are of two types, (a) vocational (trade) and railway 
schools which provide two years’ training for boys aged 14 to 17 and 
girls aged 15 to 16, and (4) factory (FZO) schools for boys aged 16 to 18, 
where the training lasts 6 or 9 or 12 months; the latter prepare young 
workers for the so-called mass trades (lumberjacks, bricklayers, trench 
diggers, coal-hewers, etc.). Upon completing training at the Labour 
Reserve schools, the pupils are required to work for four years in the 
trade for which they have qualified in any part of the USSR. Truancy 
was an offence punishable by up to one year’s detention in a labour camp 
(at any rate until 1951). Sheltering runaway pupils was also an offence. 
Such measures of coercion seem to point to the unpopularity of the 
schools.** 


In the pre-war period a certain number of pupils, particularly in the 
miners’ and builders’ schools were openly dissatisfied with their future 
professions. Partly this was explicable by the earlier orientation of youth 
towards the black-coated professions; as comrade M. I. Kalinin said, “The 
“poetic” professions of poet, artist, pilot, traveller were well and thrillingly 
pictured in literature and films; the “earthbound”, commonplace occupa- 
tions of bricklayer or coal-hewer and their peculiar romanticism and thrill 
were seldom popularized.’ As one Ural worker put it, ‘many of us have 
been spoiling our children and asking them when they had just discarded 
their swaddling clothes, “what do you want to be when you grow up?” and 
falling into raptures at their answers — “‘an academician”, ‘“‘a ballerina’, 
and so forth. And now these children have grown up to be steel smelters, 
rolling mill operatives, forge hands. It is dirty, hot and hard work.’ 
Moreover, among the pupils brought to the larger cities from rural areas 
there were adolescents who had never seen a factory or a mine and who 
did not even know how to walk in a street or conform to traffic rules.*? 


Up to 1950, entrants to Labour Reserve schools were expected to 
have completed a four-year school only; now these schools are being 
reorganized to take in pupils who have had a seven-year general educa- 
tion; the curriculum of the two-year trade and railway schools includes 
now ‘academic’ subjects taught in grades VIII and IX of the general 
secondary schools. Furthermore, the period of training has been ex- 
tended in some cases to three years which brings them in line with 
vocational secondary schools. The Ministry of Labour Reserves has 


36 According to the initial decree, in rural areas the call-up was on the basis of 2 boys 
per 100 collective farmers, men and women, aged 14-55. The age of pupils was changed 
by the decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of June 19th, 1947, which also made 
girls liable to be called up; the decree punishing truancy and gross infringement of 
school discipline was promulgated on December 28th, 1940, and was valid still in 1950 
(Criminal Code of the RSFSR 1950 ed.), cf. also the order of the General Procurator 
of the USSR dated July 31st, 1947. 

37 A. Longinov, op. cit., p. 120. 
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its own technicums for the training of teachers, and pupils coming from 
Labour Reserve schools who have been admitted there are exempt from 
being posted to industrial jobs.** 

There had been a decline in the numbers of pupils completing the 
Labour Reserve schools probably due to the raising of the general school 
age since 1949-50; the following figures refer to pupils having completed 
the courses of Labour Reserve schools:** 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
382,000 790,000 1,000,000 723,000 494,000 365,000 


The efforts made to popularize these schools, such as the production 
of steries and films about them (e.g. the film Navstrechu Zhizni, based 
on the story Zvezdochka by I. Vasilenko), their improved curriculum and 
the reduction in the number of trainees enrolled, resulted in all entrants 
forthcoming on a voluntary basis in 1952. 

Whether social stratification can be avoided in a complex techno- 
logical society is a problem beyond the scope of this article. It should be 
borne in mind that in the USSR a higher educational level of attain- 
ment is not necessarily conducive to higher income (e.g. an efficient miner 
earns more than a teacher). On the other hand, among first generation 
graduates, the social prestige attached to a degree tends to be inflated. 
The intelligence factor may be over-riding in the emergence of new 
élites, but whether or to what extent intelligence is innate or conditioned 
by environment or both (as the ceiling theories would have it) is still 
debatable; so our inquiry is limited to an estimate of opportunities. 

Up to 1949-50, when the seven-year school became universal, in- 
equality of opportunity was very marked. The majority of boys and 
girls in rural areas completed only a four-year school and either remained 
on the collective farm or were drafted into the Labour Reserve schools; 
if the latter were of a six to twelve months’ course type, this usually 
meant entering a blind alley job; opportunities for further education 


88 Order of the Minister of Labour Reserves, July 4th, 1949; cf. also the instruction 
on the selection of candidates and admission to technicums of the Ministry of Labour 
Reserves, April roth, 1947 (now repealed). O. Gubareva, op. cit., p. 24. Circular of 
the USSR Ministry of Finance, no. 414 dated June 28th, 1948, states: 

Young workers who have completed a Trade, Railway or FZO school should be 

granted leave of absence without pay in order to sit for entrance examinations to the 

technicums of the Ministry of Labour Reserves, and those admitted to these techni- 
cums should be permitted to leave their employment, irrespective of the time they 
may have worked in the enterprise or on the construction. 
There are some special Labour Reserve schools for war orphans with a 4-year course 
and others for orphans of miners with a 7-year course preparing junior specialists for 
the mining industry; cf. orders of the Min. of Lab. Reserves, dated January 6th, 1948 
and August 24th, 1949, and Trud, September 27th, 1952. 

89 A. Allakhverdyan, ‘Natsionalny Dokhod SSSR, 1952, p. 42; the last figure accord- 
ing to O. Gubareva, op. cit., p. 24. The numbers planned for 1949 and 1950 should 
have been 1,000,000 and 1 250,000 respectively under the provisions of the fourth 
five-year plan, see E. N. Medynsky, Narodnoye Obrazovaniye v SSSR, 1947, p. 152. 
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undoubtedly existed but presented an arduous path when compared to 
the educational highway open to the son of a well-paid urban worker 
or bureaucrat. With the lengthening of the period of school attendance 
to seven years, the country youth of average intelligence stands a better 
chance of climbing the educational ladder, but he will still be at a dis- 
advantage throughout the present five-year period during which 
secondary education for all will be provided in the major towns only. 
When ‘educational stratification’ will actually start only at 17, the im- 
portance of the educational factor as a source of social inequality will be 
further reduced. At least the differentiation between skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour within the ranks of the manual workers will 
decrease. Secondary education for all, coupled with polytechnization, 
will act as an agent of homogenization within the working class, and of 
acculturization when extended to the peasantry. 


3. The school — an agent of urbanization 

This aspect of education is of great importance not only in the USSR 
but in all traditionally agricultural societies undergoing rapid indus- 
trialization. Rural life seemed ‘idiotic’ to K. Marx, but it had been for 
centuries the natural way of life for teeming millions. Work may have 
been hard and exhausting, but it was imposed by the inflexible logic of 
nature itself. There was no escape from sowing in the cold autumn 
rain or reaping in the blazing sun for, in fact, he who did not work had 
nothing to eat. Types of work were dictated by climate and seasons, 
hours fixed by dawn and dusk, labour discipline imposed by a sequence 
of natural phenomena, and the peasants’ life was ruled by the Power of 
the Soil (vlast zemli) to use the expression of Gleb Uspensky. Urban 
life emancipates man from the harsh discipline of the land, but imposes 
on him a man-made social discipline, a clock, instead of a sun, cycle. 
Unlike agricultural work, industrial work is not obviously and directly 
related to the satisfaction of needs; the relationship between the two is 
obscured by the complexity of modern production methods, and the 
peasant finds the adaptation to the new discipline hard, as the very 
severity of Soviet labour legislation clearly shows. In the old bourgeois 
communities, poverty and dearth drove the peasant lad into the mine 
and the mill, reconciled him to the noise, dust, smell, confined space 
of the factory and the unnatural toil of the night shift. In the USSR, 
too, millions of peasants have been leaving the countryside to enter 
industry and adopting a new way of life. It is at school that the child 
first learns to observe fixed hours, perform work unrelated to his needs 
and submit to social discipline. The art of the teacher is to break him 
in gently, arousing his interest, appealing to his curiosity, his desire of 
activity, his ability to imitate. 
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However, interest alone is not sufficient to achieve stable success in 
mastering knowledge; not every form of study is interesting. Learning 
multiplication tables or rules, doing grammar exercises or sums, or memori- 
zing geographical names may lack interest. Yet, it must be done. Study is 
not an amusement, but serious and strenuous work. If success in study is 
not to be casual and short-lived, but steady and systematic, school children 
must understand their duty as pupils, possess habits of systematic, persevering 
work and be capable of an effort of will.*° 


The school introduces the child to a new form of culture — different 
from the peasant culture with its folklore, crafts and primitive knowledge 
of natural phenomena, of birds and plants; it also introduces him to a 
new way of life, where he who does not work, neither shall he eat, but 
for different reasons than his forebears. The school is one of the 
agencies in the struggle to eliminate the peasant not merely as an 
economic class but also as a psychological type. The peasant (as distinct 
from the farmer) is tied to the soil psychologically as well as economi- 
cally; he is himself part of nature. Already extinct in industrialized 
countries like the U.K. or the U.S.A., the peasant survives in some parts 
of Europe and Asia. To assimilate this type to a technological civiliza- 
tion is to transform ‘the peasants of yesterday into the agriculturalists 
of tomorrow’ to use the words of a French Journal. ** 


III. THE NEW MAN? 


The rapid transformation of traditionally agricultural communities 
into a modern, urbanized, industrialized society is only one aspect of 
the changes going on in the USSR and, in this respect, they differ from 
similarly rapid changes taking place in other countries progressing along 
capitalist lines. Speaking at the session of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR in honour of the 30th anniversary of the Revolution, M. M. 
Rozental said, ‘Socialism, which is being implemented as a result of the 
proletarian revolution, creates a new man . . . The most essential change, 
which takes place in Man in the course of the practical struggle for a 
revolutionary rearrangement of society upon socialist principles, is the 
formation of a socialist attitude to public property and to work.’ This 
new attitude is ‘a great revolutionary upheaval which must radically 


#°'V. S. Khanchin, ‘O Vospitatelnoi Rabote Pionerskikh Organizatsii v Svyazi 
Borboi za Glubokiye i Prochnye Znania Uchashchikhsya’, Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 1952, 
no. 


7, P. 7- 

1 Se d’hier, agriculteurs de demain’— sub-title of issue no. 1 of Economie et 
Humanisme, Cahiers d’économie humaine, 1951, no. 1. The problem is altogether of con- 
siderable importance and has been investigated by a team of workers whose report 
edited by Margaret Mead is to appear in the UNESCO series, Tensions and Techno- 
logy; under the title Cultural Patterns and Technical Change. Cf. two references to the 
the USSR in G. Friedmann, ‘Les conditionnements psycho-sociologiques: milieu tech- 
nique et milieu naturel’, Journal de Psychologie, 1952, pp. 198 and 205. 
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transform the consciousness and psychology of millions and tens of 
millions of people’. In fact, Lenin had foreseen that the transition from 
the lower to the higher form of communism (i.e. from socialism to 
communism) cannot become a reality unless the pattern of man’s be- 
haviour and the motivation of his activities are radically changed; in 
particular, the new attitude to property and work must become part of 
human nature making such phenomena as outbursts of wanton destruc- 
tiveness utterly inconceivable. ** 

The substitution of the service motive for the profit motive is an 
essential feature of the psychological revolution. Communist education 
is therefore not limited to instruction but embraces the whole field of 
character training and the formation of attitudes, sentiments and beliefs. 

The desire to change man’s behaviour patterns coupled with the 
belief in the plasticity of human nature should have promoted interest 
in human psychology, and one is led to expect great advances to 
have been made in this field in the USSR. However, as far as can be 
judged from published material this is not the case.‘* Possibly, some 
psychological data is not available to-the reading public and may even 
be a state secret. Of the Western schools of psychology only experi- 
mental psychology is acceptable, and interesting work is being done on 
perception. Psychoanalysis is rejected because it seeks the sources of 
human motivation in irrational primeval urges and persistent and 
powerful infantile desires; apart from deflecting attention from the 
social factors that affect the shaping of personality, psychoanalysis is a 
challenge to Marxist hopes of remoulding man within a generation or 
two. As regards behaviourism, several sub-varieties of this school of 
psychology held the field in the 1920s. However, if responses are 
reducible to conditioned reflexes, it is possible and admissible to condi- 
tion some people to behave one way and others to behave otherwise, to 
train some in manual and others in mental reflexes and, eventually, 
some to obey and others to command. ‘Man is an automaton who can 
be used to act as one wills! This is the ideal of capitalism! Behold the 
dream of capitalism the world over — a working class without conscious- 
ness, which cannot think for itself, whose actions can be trained accord- 
ing to the whims of the exploiter! This is the reason why it is in America, 
the bulwark of present-day capitalism, that this theory of man as a 
robot has been so vigorously developed and so stubbornly held to.’** 


42M. M. Rozental, ‘Pobeda Sotsializma v SSSR i Formirovaniye novovo Sovetskovo 
Cheloveka’, Trudy Yubileinoi Sessii Akademii Obshchestvennykh Nauk SSSR, 1948. 
Lenin, Selected Works, vol. VII, pp. 81-2 and 88-90 

48 For a detailed study of Soviet psychology, see 7 — A. Bauer, The New Man 
in Soviet Psychology, Harvard Univ. Press, 1952, reviewed in the present issue of 
Soviet Studies. 


44B. M. Teplov, Sovetskaya Psikhologicheskaya Nauka za 30 Let, 1947, quoting 
Vedenov, 1931. 
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From the blind alley of behaviourism, Soviet psychology escaped 
by developing Lenin’s doctrine of reflection, which came particularly 
to the fore after the publication in 1929-30 of his Philosophical Note- 
books (Filosofskiye tetrady). According to Lenin, the human mind re- 
flects the external world on which man acts; although the reflection of 
reality is incomplete and conditioned by the prevailing social order, it 
approximates reality the closer the more advanced the social order; the 
nearest approximation is achieved in a socialist society. The theory of 
reflection makes it possible to reintroduce the notions of consciousness 
and purpose into human life. To achieve a higher form of society man 
must be capable of imagining it and of striving to achieve it. Whilst the 
educationalist can do little to alter the biological make-up of the child 
or even his social environment, he can influence the child’s conscious- 
ness on the rational plane. Hence the emphasis on developing the 
reasoning power of children during lessons and, incidentally, the re- 
introduction of formal logic as a school subject in 1950. However, a 
materialistic interpretation of consciousness which both relates the 
mental phenomena to their physiological substratum and justifies self- 
immolation for an abstract cause in terms of conditioned reflexes has 
not yet been worked out. Therefore Soviet writers tend to argue from 
authority quoting abundantly from the works of Marx-Engels-Lenin 
while adducing little experimental data to back their contentions. ** 
Moreover, they feel that the mentality of the Soviet citizen is and 


should be changing and that the duty of the psychologist is rather to 
promote these changes than concentrate on dying out types of personal- 
ity. 


In studying the psyche of our children, adolescents and youths, not only 
the present and established should be considered, but also the further 
development of all that is new and progressive in the psychological make- 
up of Man. And this requires a scientific understanding of the modes of 
active personality formation. I emphasize this purposely because I think 
that only this approach leading to the discovery of the paths towards the 
future human personality, answers the requirements of our great era — the 
era of gradual transition to Communism. ‘* 


‘So far the New Soviet Man has appeared chiefly in fiction, but this 
does not deflect from his importance because he is the Ego-ideal of the 
rising generation. The heroes of Soviet fiction are brave, strong, cheer- 
ful and determined — a type of man that appeals to the young and with 
whom the reader willingly identifies himself. Moreover, the educational- 
ist makes full use of the children’s tendency to hero worship. The 


45 See for example the three articles by A. N. Leontiev, B. M. Teplov and I. F. 
Dorofeev, which appeared i in Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 1952, no. 7. 
46 A. N. Leontiev, ‘Problemy Detskoi i Pedagogicheskoi Psikhologii’, Sovetskaya 
Pedagogika, 1948, no. 2, p. 72. 
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actions and words of the heroes are discussed at literature lessons, and 
the most moving scenes are acted so that children may experience the 
emotions of the characters. Books on didactics instruct the teacher how 
to tell a story or relate an historical event so that the emotional tension 
rises to a climax before reaching the dénouement. Similarly the 
emotional content of a picture or song can be used. The value of Soviet 
literature lies in its social function, for it provides the Ego-ideal which, 
moreover, is common to and a bond between children coming from 
different races and backgrounds. The very purpose of literature is ‘to 
help the State to educate youth correctly, provide answers to their 
needs, educate a new cheerful generation, believing in their cause, fear- 
ing no obstacles and ready to overcome them’.*’ 

Biographies, both true and apocryphal, of Chapaev, Lenin, Stalin, 
etc. provide even more effective material. However, the Stalin myth 
grew up apparently to satisfy another set of emotions arising from man’s 
impotence, craving for protection and ‘fear of freedom’. It is more 
easily explained in terms of infantile phantasies than derived from 
Marxist philosophy; perhaps it was a concession to the backwardness of 
the masses which coincided with the urge for self-assertion in a new and 
as yet insecure ruler. Small children tend to imagine their fathers as 
beings far more powerful than they are in reality. According to Freud, 
God is merely an expanded image of the father. In old Russia a father- 
child attitude coloured the relationship of Tsar and subject. A similar 
though more pronounced sentiment surrounded Stalin. His omnipo- 
tence, wisdom and foresight were superhuman. Soldiers at the front 
were said to have seen apparitions of Stalin at times of particular danger, 
as knights of old had visions of archangels. Whether these stories were 
true or not is immaterial, the point is that children read them and 
actually studied them.‘* Every elementary reader has a song about 
Stalin ‘who knows the unknown sons and daughters’ of the USSR 
(S. Mikhailov), or ‘who is like the sun’ over the Soviet land (S. Alymov), 
and so on. Before the almighty leader all are equal as they used to be 
before God or the Tsar—he is the protector of the weak and the 
humble. It is gratifying to submit only to one very powerful. To sub- 
mit to him is to partake of his greatness. The Leader is both the symbol 
of the Father of the People and also the symbol of their collective 
greatness, 

New cults, new rituals. ‘The social and political festivities in the 


47 Resolution of the Central Committee of the CPSU of August 14th, 1946, regarding 
the journals Zvezda and Leningrad. On the technique of story telling, etc., see Nachal- 
naya Shkola. Nastolnaya Kniga Uchitelya, 1950, pp. 97, 102, 171-2, 175-6, 513 and 545. 

48 The story of the apparition occurs in P. A. Pavlenko, Schastiye, and the way to 
use it during a literature lesson is indicated in a pamphlet published under the auspices 
of the Academy of Educational Sciences, N. I. Brazhnik, Izucheniye Romana P. A. 
Pavlenko ‘Schastiye’ v X Klasse, Zaochnaya Metodicheskaya Konsultatsia, 1952, pp. 5-8. 
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kindergarten have already their own traditions. The festival begins 
with a procession of children, the national anthem is sung, greetings are 
conveyed to the children, they cheer in honour of the great leader, 
teacher and friend of the children and all the toilers, J. V. Stalin, then 
come congratulations by parents, teachers and children, the latter shout 
“‘hourra”’ in honour of the great leader J. V. Stalin’, and then there is a 
meal and a distribution of presents. ** 

Lately the Stalin myth has been soft-pedalled but it may survive 
because the cult of leaders satisfies certain psychological needs, includ- 
ing the desire for immortality, which, incidentally, may be given a new 
interpretation.°° Whatever the origin and social functions of myths, the 
Stalin legend must have exerted a considerable influence on the mind of 
Soviet children. 

If learning by doing is not the best method of gaining intellectual 
information, it is the best way to learn behaviour patterns: certain 
activities become habitual, certain expressions come to the mind 
automatically, certain attitudes become the natural response to a definite 
situation, in fact, a complex of conditioned reflexes. Emotions and 
habits get welded into sentiments. The very repetitiveness of Soviet 
journalese, the recurring quotations from the same works of Lenin and 
Stalin, channel thought into familiar, stereotyped formulae and, like 
old sayings or proverbs, relieve the speaker from the effort of formulat- 
ing his thoughts. Moreover, the same formulations are used by papers 
and journals in many languages of the USSR, so that eventually Russian 
and Kirghiz, Lithuanian and Chukchi come to think in similar, standard- 
ized terms. 

Children learn the communist way of life by partaking in the activities 
of the adult community, and also at school and in the pioneer organiza- 
tion. The ceremony of admission to the latter has all the pomp of an 
initiation. The oath of allegiance is taken in front of the most important 
members of the local komsomol or party organization; there is the 
symbolism of the pioneers’ banner, the red tie, the three-flame bonfire. 
In the pioneer group the adolescent finds a peer group of co-aevals and 
an outlet for his gregariousness, for his spirit of adventure and physical 
prowess. By playing at life and sharing in the main events of the 
country, the pioneer forms habits and sentiments that will persist 


49 A. V. Sorokina, Doshkolnaya Pedagogika, 1951, p. 289: the author describes 
various celebrations: New-Year is characterized by the atmosphere of fairy tale and 
make believe, with Santa Claus (in Russian Grandfather Frost) and fancy dresses; 
Army day is celebrated by sports and displays of athletics; May day by the arrival of 
children of other nationalities in their national costume, etc. 

50 Brazhnik, op. cit., pp. 12-13. For an interesting view on the role of a leader as 
surrogate parent among juveniles more influenced by age-grade standards than parental 
morality, see Margaret Mead, ‘Social Change and Cultural Surrogates’ in Personality 
ry Nature, Society and Culture, ed. by Murray and Kluckholme, 2nd ed., 1953, pp. 651- 
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through life. What adolescent can resist the combined effect of mass 
suggestion, group pressure and conscious political indoctrination? 

No one understood this better than the famous Soviet educationalist, 
A. S. Makarenko.*! Education in and by a group — a kollektiv — is the 
basis of his educational method. In fact, the crucial problem is to form 
the initial group sharing in a certain code of behaviour. Once this 
nucleus is formed, its members will impose their norms of behaviour 
on the newcomers. At first the latter will submit to what Makarenko 
termed a demand without theory. There should be no arguing with 
children, but the demand itself must, of course, be reasonable and, in 
time, the child will accept rationally and understand the meaning of a 
demand to which he submitted first without reasoning. When rules of 
behaviour have been accepted and internalized, the pressure of public 
opinion becomes compelling, and, eventually, a tradition springs up, 
the authority of which is not questioned. In a community with a 
strong esprit de corps rewards and punishments are in fact the approval 
and disapproval of the group. 

In Makarenko’s colony (both the Gorki colony where Makarenko 
worked from 1921 to 1927 and the Dzerzhinski commune which he ran 
from 1927 to 1935), the community was ruled by the general assembly 
of the inmates; current affairs were expedited by the council of ‘com- 
manders’, i.e. representatives of smaller units or detachments. These 
consisted of 10-12 children of different age, mixed groups integrating 
better into the larger society than groups of co-aevals which tend to 
become splinter groups. It was assumed that there were no born leaders 
and that, given the opportunity, any child could take the role of repre- 
sentative; the longer the detachments remained in existence, the better 
integrated they became. House duties were allocated to detachments and 
each detachment was responsible collectively for carrying out the pre- 
scribed duties. There was a considerable degree of militarization, such 
as the wearing of uniform and standing guard. At night sentries were 
posted at the entrance of the commune and the standing on duty in the 
dark, alone, at night, was a training in courage. Summer excursions 
were conducted like military campaigns. The admixture of play and 
make-believe in conducting the affairs of the commune helped to build 
up traditions and a sense of duty and responsibility. 

Makarenko did not believe in the educational value of the labour 
process per se. Work had to be real, i.e. useful and productive enough 
to improve the material standard of living of those who performed it. 
In the Gorki colony the work was agricultural (mainly pig breeding), 
but in the Dzerzhinski commune, Makarenko introduced more 


51 The story of his work in the Gorki colony for young delinquents is available in 
English under the title The Road to Life, Drummond, 1943. 
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profitable industrial work; the initial simple cabinet making was soon 
superseded by a real furniture factory and later by optical and precision 
instrument works. The latter were financially more remunerative and 
pupils learnt technically more skilled types of labour; there was scope for 
the development of managerial abilities because it was necessary to plan, 
to estimate costs and co-ordinate the work of several specialized 
departments; this was a good preparation for life in a highly organized 
modern industrial society. Attached to the commune was a ten-year 
school which the children attended for four hours daily (they worked 
five hours daily in the factory). Although each teacher taught his 
particular subject, Makarenko tried to weld them into a kollektiv, for 
only a team can educate the young (as distinct from instructing them). 
The team should consist of old experienced teachers and young go- 
aheads, of men and women, of jolly and sullen types. 

There was an element of risk in giving the young so much respon- 
sibility but qualities can develop only by practice. Not all boys and 
girls could be fitted into the commune and there were cases of expulsion, 
chiefly for theft. Expulsion was carried out by the unanimous decision 
of the general assembly, after the accused had been given a hearing and 
his case fully discussed. Sharing in the responsibility of passing 
sentence deterred those who had sat in judgment from committing a 
similar offence themselves. According to Makarenko there are no con- 
flicts between the individual and the community if the latter is rightly 
organized. When a conflict did arise Makarenko put the interests of the 
community first without any hesitation. To a community which caters 
for the needs of the individual and provides protection, the latter owes 
allegiance, a definite contribution in work and daily give and take. The 
noblest trait in Man is his aptitude to subordinate his personal interests 
to those of the community. A child community is not a future or 
potential part of society at large, but a part of society here and now. 
Makarenko formulated his aims as follows: 


We wish to educate a cultured Soviet worker. Consequently, we must 
give him education, preferably secondary education, we must teach him a 
trade, we must discipline him, he must be politically conscious, a devoted 
member of the working class, a komsomol and a Bolshevik. We must 
educate in him a sense of duty and a notion of honour, in othe: words, 
he must feel his dignity and that of his class and be proud of it, and he 
must be made aware of his obligations to his class. He must know how to 
obey a comrade as well as to give an order to a comrade. He must be 
polite, stern, kind and pitiless according to the conditions of his life and 
struggle. He must be an active organizer. He must be persevering and 
steeled, self-controlled and able to influence others; if the community — 
punishes him, he must respect the community and the punishment. He 
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must be gay, cheerful, smart, capable of fighting and building, of living and 
loving life: he must be happy. And he must be such not in the future, but 
now, today, and every day.* 


Developing the concept of collectivism, a more recent Soviet educa- 
tionalist writes, ‘collectivism is a feature characteristic of the Soviet 
man... To act in accordance with the opinion of the kollektiv, to re- 
gard public opinion as the criterion of the rightness or wrongness of 
one’s actions — this is peculiar only to people in a socialist society’.** 
To develop a collective, standardized outlook on life in a country where 
men of different races used to live side by side on different cultural 
planes — such is the task of the Soviet school, a task comparable to that 
performed by the American school which transformed heterogeneous 
congeries of emigrants’ children into standardized American citizens. 

However, the bond between Soviet citizens is further reinforced by 
their having a single aim, namely the building of communism and the 
conquest of nature. The latter takes the form of gigantic constructions 
which arouse youthful fervour and instil a boundless admiration for the 
power of Man the Creator. The transformation of nature is pictured as 
a miracle, the miracle of Science, and also as a struggle. It is best de- 
scribed in the words of Berdyaev, ‘a philosophy of social titanism’. The 
aggressive impulses are directed against natural obstacles and deflected 
from the group: the craving for achievement is satisfied and full recogni- 
tion afforded to unrelenting toil. Even the child’s school work is of 
national importance —a good mark is his contribution towards the 
building of communism.** No energies are frittered away discussing the 
old Russian problems of the meaning of life, and all thoughts are 
channelled towards tangible, attainable goals. 

Few indications are given as to what life will be like under com- 
munism, nor is the date of its coming very clear; so an element of faith is 
necessary to sustain effort, and this faith in the future has to be pro- 
tected against subversive influences. The most insidious come from the 
West and also from the past. So long as the standard of living in the 
West remains higher than in the USSR, the young Soviet citizen must 
be protected from the impression that the capitalist modes of exploiting 
natural resources are more efficient than socialist methods. From the 
past comes the danger of religious beliefs which challenge the very 


& 

52 A. S. Makarenko, ‘Pedagogi Pozhimayut Plechami’, written in 1927, in Jzbrannye 
Pedagogicheskiye Sochinenia, 1949, vol. 4, p. 187. 

58 A. V. Vedenov, Vospitaniye Voli u Rebyonka v Seme, 1952. 

54 A. V. Vedenov, op. cit., quotes from the novel Alye Pogony by B. Izyumsky, the 
passage where a young boy is being admitted to the komsomol; to the question ‘Are 
you participating personally in the building of communism’, the candidate answers, 
I am preparing to become a builder. When I get the top mark, this means I have 
become a little more prepared . . . We all have the same joys: in the Urals a blast 
furnace has gone into production and we rejoice, and they will hear that a Suvorov 
school boy is studying hard and they will rejoice.’ 
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conception that production of material goods is the purpose of society 
and the aim of human life. The Iron Curtain is a protection against 
the West. The teacher’s duty to carry on anti-religious propaganda at 
every lesson is an endeavour to counter the challenge of spiritual values.** 

Protection may, however, prove to be self-defeating. Witch-hunting 
engendered witches and purges breed wreckers. The arrest of a 
parent, an older comrade, an admired teacher, may shake the confidence 
of the child. He may not have the intellectual capacity to formulate his 
doubts and will remain politically harmless because of his inability to 
visualize any other order of society, but he may evolve an unconscious 
defence mechanism made of indifference and back-sliding, and grow up 
an idler and a shirker and, generally speaking, a passive and unconscious 
resister, craving for the forbidden fruit of petty-bourgeois privacy and 
individual happiness.** 

The psychological revolution entails the adoption of no new morality. 
There is nothing new about the communist moral code, which incident- 
ally has assimilated many Christian values: ‘to labour and not to seek 
any reward’ but for the sense of duty fulfilled, and to long for the 
brotherhood of nations in a world where ‘there shall be neither Jew nor 
Gentile, neither bond, nor slave’, etc. As regards the prescribed hate of 
the enemies of the régime, it is merely the projection of evil on an out- 
group. The novelty of communist morality lies in the unity of theory 
and practice. There is to be a lofty code to be revered in theory while in 


practice, behaviour conforms to the mean and selfish rules of worldly 

wisdom. All the powers of a totalitarian state, both coercion and all the 
techniques of mass persuasion, are being used to mould a new type of 
man; in particular, they are brought to bear on the immature and 
receptive mind of children.*’ 


55 B. P. Esipov and N. K. Goncharov, Pedagogika, 5th ed., 1950, pp. 138-9. 

56 The present article was already at the printer’s when I obtained Soviet Attitude 
Towards Authority, edited by M. Mead, N.Y., 1951. Although many generalizations 
and interpretations of fact, as well as the whole approach are highly controversial, the 
analysis of a vast amount of Soviet material, particularly in the pages dealing with the 
characteristics of the ideal leader and expectations concerning the masses and the 
children, are of real interest to anyone concerned with the sociological aspect of 
education. 

5? A textbook for students of correspondence training colleges, Voprosy Vospitania 
Kommunisticheskoi Morali, 1951, by N. I. Boldyrev, recommends the following 
methods: persuasion by means of rational explanation and suggestion, habit formation 
based on imitation and practice, positive and negative conditioning by the use of 
rewards and punishments. In the works of Makarenko and his followers there is much 
emphasis on distsiplinir t, i.e. will power and self-control. Strangely reminiscent 
of Dostoyevsky’s views on collective guilt is the theme which recurs in fiction that 
the group is responsible for the failure of the individual to live up to communist 
standards of behaviour. There exists no content analysis of Soviet child literature on 
the lines made by Herbert S. Lewin in ‘Hitler Youth and the Boy Scouts of America, 
a comparison of Aims’, Human Relations, 1947-48, pp. 206-27. In view of the extreme 
importance attached to child literature in the Soviet Union, such a study would be of 
considerable interest. 
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The early hopes that a change in the economic base would automatic- 
ally bring about a change in the superstructure and in the modes of 
human behaviour have been disappointed. Even as late as 1952, not 
all members of the party, i.e. of the leading élite, were capable of com- 
bining theory and practice, and, at the XIX Party Congress, N. Khrush- 
chev roundly accused them of nepotism, corruption and slackness. 
Survivals of capitalism in the minds of men are slow to die. New élites 
become immune to the corrupting effect of power only with the passage 
of years. Instruction so far has been more successful than education 
in the wider sense of the word. Educational craftsmanship, as Makar- 
enko put it, must become a veritable technique and must find such 
universal and powerful methods of influencing the young that no 
harmful influences could prevail.** 

It can hardly be doubted that the cultural revolution is succeeding, 
but the psychological revolution is still a long way off. 


E. KouTalssorr 


58 Quoted by E. Balabanovich, A. S. Makarenko, 1951. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 


Political Education and its Aims 


IN every country education is influenced by the society of that country, 
its cultural past and present as well as by the ‘world outlook’ upon 
which the society is based. The governmental, economic and social 
systems are important factors contributing to educational policy; and at 
the same time education influences society. In the Western democracies 
the non-political schools are active propagators of Western democracy. 
Though they do not neglect political teaching and in most countries 
advocate a free system of economy, yet they are not party schools since 
in each Western democracy there are at least two or more political 
parties. Since there is only one political party in the USSR, the most 
important factor influencing Soviet education is the political teaching of 
the Communist Party with its dialectical materialism as the only 
recognized philosophy. Because Marxism influences all phases of 
Soviet life — political, economic, social, cultural — it is also a leading 
force in the Soviet educational system. 

Although pedagogical views of great educators like Komensky, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and Herbart are highly respected, the pedagogical 
views of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin are authoritative for Soviet 
writers on pedagogy. Up to 1931 an experimental pedagogy based on 
the ideas of the Western educators Dewey, Kerschensteiner, Decroly, 
Parkhurst and Montessori was tried on a large scale. This was con- 
sidered a revolutionary and socialist pedagogy which could be put into 
practice only in a communist society. However, in 1931 the party line 
completely reversed these views, because the Soviet schools did not 
produce higher educational levels than before, and the educational 
methods considered one day as socialist and revolutionary became the 
next day bourgeois and reactionary. Soviet pedagogues who did not 
switch fast enough were considered deviationists. Soviet education 
went back to the old well-tested methods. The new epoch of Soviet 
education, which is called in the USSR the Stalinist period, stresses 
teaching of ‘principles of the sciences’ which replaced the previous 
idea of ‘work’ in Soviet schools. The educational system went back to 
intellectualism and prefers general education to the specialized education 
of the previous epoch, when the great need for young people in the ex- 
panding industry brought about shortened and specialized training in the 
schools. Because specialization in early education led to the lowering of 
standards, the ideal has become a general education in a ten-year secon- 
dary school (extending to eleven years). The function of the school is 
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139 
now again to prepare a student for work, but through an intensive 
theoretical education. 

While there were great changes in pedagogical and methodological 
views, the teaching of Marxism-Leninism, which was introduced 
immediately after the revolution, remains unchanged (except for Stalin’s 
subsequent readjustments) as a basis of Soviet education with its em- 
phasis on the class character of education and clear cut differentiation 
between capitalist and communist education. The communist inter- 
pretation of ‘bourgeois’ education is that the aim of education in a 
capitalist society is to maintain the status quo; that is, to guarantee the 
continuation of the exploitation of the proletariat by the exploiters, to 
take the capitalist system for granted, and to obey the laws which were 
made to benefit the capitalists. Because the educated proletariat, especi- 
ally if unemployed, becomes dangerous to the bourgeois system it has 
to prevent the great masses from becoming highly educated. This is 
done mainly through economic pressure. 

The second point of this accusation is that, since the capitalist society 
needs, for its industrial production, a great many specialists who cannot 
be recruited only from the bourgeois class, the Western universities 
offer a highly specialized and narrow education fitting them into the 
capitalist society since they are not able to understand the social strati- 
fication or system of which they are a part. 

Finally, the system of many Western states includes numerous schools 
- from which it is difficult to continue higher studies, which is described 
by the communists as a catch to proletarians who are thus stopped in 
continuing higher education. 

Educators and political leaders in the Soviet Union have continuously 
pointed out in their speeches and writings and conferences that in order 
to achieve their goals which are received with hostility by much of the 
Western world, it is necessary to prepare a generation fully cognizant of 
the tasks of the working class, to change individuals into men of a 
socialist society. Accordingly, a Soviet educator, in order to be effective 
in communist education, must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
mechanism of the Soviet society, its social basis, the level of production, 
the dialectics of the transition to full communism, the position of the 
proletariat and its aims as a ruling class, as expounded in Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism. 

Soviet pedagogy must be a class pedagogy; that means, that it has to 
serve exclusively the interest of the working class and help it (the working 
class) in its economic and political aims. The working class is organized 
and personified in the Communist Party; from this it is clear that pedagogy 
has to follow the politics of this party and execute all its resolutions of a 
general character which touch pedagogy only indirectly, as well as resolu- 
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tions directly concerning educational problems. The party’s directives for 
education, criticisms of results and of the state of affairs in education, are 
one of the most important sources for Soviet pedagogy.? 


Soviet society is in a state of rapid transition from a formerly agricul- 
tural society to a highly industrialized one. Since both economic 
planning and a prescribed political outlook are essential to their society, 
the young Soviet professional people receive an ideological-political 
education in order to fulfil their functions both as specialists in their 
particular fields and as political leaders. The training of the professions 
is not to be confused with the training of cadres of political leaders for 
high governmental positions whose training is in the Communist Party 
and party schools. This article does not cover the special education of 
the party leaders. 

The Communist Party of the USSR not only lays down the aims of 
education but it directly intervenes in teaching methods, forms of educa- 
tion and organization. It was by party directives that certain methods 
were prohibited, e.g., the project method, pedology and the Dalton 
Plan. It should be stated here that the intervention of the Communist 
Party is not always made by dilettantes. The party organizes all sections 
of the nation such as lawyers, physicians, university professors, teachers, 
etc. Their views, sometimes after many discussions, are presented to 
the party leadership and then he party issues detailed directives for the 
particular field. 


Changing Views on Methods of Political Education 

The Soviet government, desiring to imbue the whole nation with its 
doctrines, faced many difficulties in introducing political education 
immediately following the revolution, because teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools as well as professors in universities were not 
educated in the communist system. Because a majority of them opposed 
communism and were thus neither prepared nor willing to teach their 
students Marxist theories, the Communist Party introduced intensive 
compulsory courses in Marxism for teachers. Students at that time were 
given the right to interfere in teachers’ work in order that a revolutionary 
student could control, from the political point of view, the work of a 
politically unreliable teacher. Party members educated both teachers in 
their courses on Marxism and students in the same discipline in schools. 
Since the party ‘teachers’ lacked knowledge and skill in teaching, com- 
munist doctrines were introduced in schools in the same bombastic 
way as at any political meeting of workers or peasants, with a complete 
disregard for pedagogical methods or the mental development of child- 


1 Pavlik, Ondrej, Vjvin sovietskeho ‘skolstva, a pedagogiky. Bratislava: Slovenska 
akadémia vied a umen{i, 1945, p. 164. 
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ren and young students. The schools were in no way immune from the 
chaos of the post-revolutionary period, but the eventual stabilization of 
Soviet life, state, and society brought with it a consolidation of school 
work. 

During the NEP period, political education to develop the communist 
world outlook was undertaken in the following way. The students were 
taught a fundamental course on Marxism-Leninism in one subject only, 
namely in the science of society. Problems were discussed about dia- 
lectics, materialism, analysis of a capitalistic society, class struggle, 
surplus value, social classes, the proletariat as a class, the state, social 
revolution, etc. However, this method degenerated into mechanical 
memorizing of communist slogans;* and the idea of teaching Marxism- 
Leninism in one subject has been finally rejected. The prevailing opin- 
ion of Soviet educators since 1931 has been that only an adult can attain 
a communist world outlook. Therefore, the task of a secondary school is 
to offer the principles of the communist world outlook through learning 
the principles of the sciences, that is, through rational education. The 
Marxists are of the opinion that in physics, chemistry, biology, geo- 
graphy, history and the other social sciences a student studies the laws 
of nature and human society and thus at the same time he receives a 
prerequisite for understanding Marxist dialectics, materialism, scientific 
socialism, etc. Since ‘Marxism is a product of contemporary science, 
through proper and deep study of science a student is helped to create a 
total world view in the communist sense. A reason of substantial im- 
portance for knowing the fundamentals of the sciences is that on this 
basis a communist world outlook can be created...; without the 
background of the sciences no one can be a communist, because with- 
out it no one is able to understand communism.”* 


Instruction in Marxism-Leninism 
According to Soviet pedagogy the curriculum of secondary schools 
has to meet the following requirements, among others: 


1. Instruction must lead the students gradually and naturally to a 
dialectical-materialist world outlook, to overcoming elements of the 
capitalist past in their thinking, to love and devotion for the socialist 
fatherland, the party and its leaders. 

2. It must give students a general education enabling them to 
understand nature and society. Study in all fields must be systematic 
in order to get a complete scientific Marxist-Leninist world outlook.‘ 


2 “!. Pavlik, op. cit., p. 201. 
8 , avlik, loc. cit., p. 201. 
‘ Pistrak, M. M., Pedagogika (Moscow, 1939), p. 101. 
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3. It must be historical in outlook for, according to dialectics, 
natural and social phenomena are in continual development and thus 
the present state of affairs is a result of a long evolution. In history, 
language, literature and geography ‘the children will understand the 
great historical role of our multinational country in the liberation of 
the working people of all nations from exploitation, from lawlessness, 
and from national and religious oppression’.® 


In the higher schools and universities even more attention is given 
to political education than in secondary schools. As is to be-expected, 
the greatest concentration of political teaching is in the departments of 
social sciences. Students in political economy (political science), 
philosophy, history, sociology, literature and associated subjects receive 
a great deal of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. In the teaching of law 
the ‘reactionary substance’ of ‘bourgeois orders and laws’ and the 
‘social injustices’ of these laws are emphasized. In scientific fields, as 
well, teachers are to approach the subject from a Marxist-Leninist point 
of view which engenders a ‘full, strictly scientific understanding of the 
laws of social development’.* 


Textbooks 
All textbooks used in the Soviet schools from secondary schools up 


to the universities and institutes are carefully written in the spirit of 
Marxism-Leninism. Before a textbook can be printed it has to be sub- 
mitted to and approved by a special censorship section of the state 
publishing department. All textbooks in appropriate subjects, following 
the party line, glorify planned economy, socialist competition, fulfilment 
and surpassing of norms by outstanding workers. The construction of 
a big new industrial undertaking or the emergence of an improved pro- 
duction method is presented to Soviet students and readers as an excit- 
ing adventure which will lead to improvement in standards of living. 
Writers are urged to serve the function of mass education in their art. 

Soviet textbooks and literature have to lead to optimism and to con- 
fidence in the Soviet regime, as well as to strengthen the sacred duty of 
all citizens to defend their country against any possible future aggression. 
At the same time Soviet students are not objectively informed about 
foreign countries. Only a dark picture of capitalist countries is pre- 
sented to them, in order to intensify belief in the superiority of the 
Soviet system and to create hatred and contempt for the capitalist 
system. 

5 Yesipov, B. P. and Goncharov, N. K., Pedagogika (Moscow, 1948), p. 149. 


* Kaftanov, S. V., O zadachakh vysshet shkoly v oblasti i 
tania molodyozhi (Moscow, 1947), p. 15. 
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Political Education of Soviet Youth in Other Organizations 

Political education of Soviet youth is by no means limited to schools. 
An even more effective way of imbuing the Soviet youth with Marxism- 
Leninism is membership in the Pioneer and Young Communist 
League organizations, the armed forces and the Communist Party. 
The youth organizations have helped successfully in the campaigns 
against illiteracy, alcoholism and religion, as well as in agriculture and 
industrial work campaigns. The older groups are in close contact with 
the armed forces, sending them political propaganda such as newspapers, 
magazines and books. Children’s holiday centres, theatres, puppet 
theatres and films, children’s newspapers and magazines, and books 
issued by the several publishing houses which specialize in children’s 
literature, are powerful additional means of political education. 


Education in Conscious Discipline and Communist Character in the 
Secondary Schools 

Political education includes moral education, that is the training of 
pupils in conscious discipline. What do the Soviet pedagogues mean 
by discipline? A Soviet pupil has ‘to study and work honestly, con- 
scientiously and with maximum efficiency, to exhibit concern for ever- 
increasing success for himself and his comrades, to be polite and con- 
siderate in his relations with his comrades, to show respect for his 
elders, to help all those who are in need of help, to take care of public 
property and to encourage others to do likewise’. The behaviour of 
students must be influenced by communist ideals, not by force or fear. 

Education in conscious discipline makes extensive use of socialist 
competition between individuals, classes and schools. The students 
promise orally or sometimes even in written form that they will improve 
their marks in specified subjects. In other cases a class, as a collective, 
promises to be, e.g., 10 per cent better than a parallel class. If they 
fulfil their promises schools, classes or individuals are ceremoniously 
rewarded by oral or written praise. Sometimes they receive free tickets 
to theatres, operas or concerts. This is a preparation for future socialist 
competition in industry, transport, agriculture, etc. 

The task of communist education is to develop in the children such 
characteristics as a Soviet man needs, which are given as: 


1. The subordination of all activities to a communist world outlook 
and communist morals. Lenin and Stalin are given as examples. 
2. Truthfulness and honesty. 
3. The capacity to face up to and overcome obstacles for an idea. 
4. Enthusiasm, activeness, initiative, courage and heroism. 
5. The capacity for optimism and enjoyment of life, good spirits. 
7 Yesipov and Goncharov, op. cit., p. 298. 
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Education for comradeship, friendship and team work is highly 
important, since a class forms a collective, and these qualities help to 
improve school work. Perhaps a more important point is that an indi- 
vidual’s first duty is to work towards the collective interests rather than 
exclusively towards his own interest. 


The Propagators of Marxism-Leninism 


The propagators of Marxism-Leninism in Soviet schools are the 
teaching staffs in all fields; however, the most intensive work in political 
education is done by teachers of the social sciences. Their task has 
been described by a former Minister of Higher Education as follows: 


Teachers of social sciences are not only specialists in a concrete sphere of 
science, but also propagandists of Soviet ideology, the ideology of the 
Bolshevik Party, the politics of the party and government, which form the 
vital foundation [or principles] of the Soviet social and governmental 
machine. Fulfilling a pedagogical and propagandist function, the staffs 
of social science departments are called upon to play a leading part in the 
education of youth for the development of such qualities as are distinctive 
of the progressive people of our country.*® 


However, it is a complaint of Soviet leaders that the level of instruction 
in Marxism-Leninism is not high enough, that there is a dearth of 
teachers in higher education both in specific fields and in Marxism- 
Leninism, and that more and better textbooks are needed. The social 
status and pay of teaching staffs generally is improving. The salaries 
of university staffs were doubled in 1946. 


Summary 


The principal task of the Soviet schools is to educate the new genera- 
tion as convinced communists. The guidance of all schools from kinder- 
garten to the university is on principles approved by the Communist 
Party, and people throughout their education receive unchallenged 
communist views. 

The first generation after the revolution received counteracting views 
from their parents, but the schools won in the struggle for communist 
ideology in the minds of young people, and there was denunciation of 
parents to the authorities. The second generation, educated under the 
Soviet system, is even less exposed to opposing views. The younger 
Soviet generation looks with contempt upon the Western political 
system and with pity upon the Western populations. It would not, of 
course, be realistic'to assume that the whole older generation or even 
the younger one consists of ideal ‘Soviet men’. 


8 Kaftanov, op. cit., p. 11. 
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The interference of the Communist Party in education is no doubt 
detrimental in some respects, but it should be noted that, due to the 
flexibility of the party and the Soviet government, mistakes have often 
been corrected. Thus, if a scientific theory proves to be wrong when 
put into practice, it is rejected. Since ‘scientific socialism’, which is 
capable of assimilating new experience and ideas, is presented as the only 
correct theory, it leads to unity and discipline. 

Non-political professional people of the kind known, e.g., in the 
German Weimar Republic who were not interested in public affairs, 
are considered undesirable in the USSR and anyone who is ‘a- 
political’ is regarded as politically illiterate. 

Political education helped to overcome illiteracy in the USSR. It 
contributed to the improvement of the quality of the Soviet professions. 
It remains vital in the schools and is conducted in all possible organiza- 
tions and places of work. In the field of art, the artist must fulfil the 
same political aim, i.e., to propagate the communist world outlook and 
the qualities of ‘Soviet man’. 

According to Soviet theory the dictatorship of the proletariat is to 
lead to more democracy, but so far such is not the development. Recent 
articles, however, in the Soviet press since the death of Stalin have 
indicated that decisions made by one man are now less sympathetically 
received by the party hierarchy; this new attitude may possibly lead the 
professions and hence the rest of the population to demand the fulfilment 


of the promises made by the Soviet leaders. 


HuicKa 


APPENDIX 


A Short Survey of the Soviet Educational System 


Soviet children of three to seven years of age may receive pre-school educa- 
tion in Kindergartens. Upon becoming seven years old they enter the com- 
pulsory school. The period of schooling offered varies according to the size of 
the community. In larger towns the children enter the Secondary School at 
seven years of age. This is at present a ten year school but is to be extended to 
eleven years. In smaller towns pupils enter the Incomplete Secondary School 
with seven years of instruction, and finally in villages there is a Four-Year 
Elementary School. However, both the Four-Year Elementary School and 
the Seven-Year Incomplete Secondary School have exactly the same curricu- 
lum in the first four years; the fifth year through to the seventh of an In- 
complete Secondary School corresponds to the same years of a Secondary 
School. A pupil who has finished his fourth year in the Elementary School 
continues in the nearest town his fifth, sixth and seventh year and may eventu- 
ally go to a bigger town, where he can finish the last three years of a Secondary 
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School. An eleven-year Secondary School, compulsory for everyone, appears 
to be the long-term aim. The third five-year plan (1938-42) called for Second- 
ary Schools in all towns and Incomplete Secondary Schools in all villages, 
but the war intervened. The party congress in October 1952 decided to in- 
troduce compulsory Secondary schooling in the main towns by 1955 and to 
prepare the conditions for its universal achievement, in town and country, by 
1960. 

Since 1943 compulsory general education lasts seven years for children from 
seven to fourteen years of age (but it was not until some years after the war that 
this was in effect accomplished). However, there is a further education period 
for both boys and girls before they take up a job, ranging from two to four 
years according to the work for which they are trained. The pre-war figures 
(1940-41) show that 43.3 per cent of those who finished the Incomplete 
Secondary School entered a Secondary School.’ Promotion from grade to 
grade in the Secondary School is by annual examination. At the end of the 
fourth year there is a transfer examination, oral and written, which each pupil 
has to take to be promoted to a higher class. At the end of the seventh year 
there is another transfer examination. Being fourteen years old, a pupil who 
has passed the transfer examination has to decide whether he should continue 
in general education and finish the Secondary School, from which a majority 
of students after passing the matriculation (maturity) examination go on to 
universities or institutes, or whether he should enter a trade school or technical 
school. The largest numbers of pupils go to two-year schools to be trained for 
various branches of industry, transport, etc. 

The Soviet Secondary Schools with their requirements prepare students 
for study at the university approximately to the same extent as a Western 
European Real Gymnasium.’° Students who finish their Secondary School 
with honours (about 5 per cent of the total number) receive a free university 
education and scholarships in addition. 


Specialized Secondary Schools 

A professional education for training the middle grade specialists is offered 
in the Technicums (a four-year, sometimes five-year specialized Secondary 
School) and, as far as the teaching profession is concerned, in the Teachers’ 
Training Colleges. These schools are for graduates of the seventh class of the 
Secondary School and require a special entrance examination. They train 
students for all branches of industry, administration, education, arts, agricul- 
ture, economics and the teaching profession. Graduates of the Teachers’ 
Training College, which has four years of instruction, are prepared to teach 
the first four years of the Secondary School. At the end of their studies 
graduates of Technicums have to pass either a State Examination covering the 
materials of the four years’ study or submit a thesis. Those who have 
graduated with honours can enter the university immediately, while the rest 


* ae Beatrice, Russia Goes to School (London, William Heinemann Ltd., 1948), 
p. 28. 

10 Pavlik, op. cit., p. 240. 
11 Medynsky, Yevgeny, Education in the USSR (London, Soviet News, 1950), p. 36. 
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have to work for three years in their field of specialization before entering the 
university if they want to continue their studies. They receive a specialized 
training in addition to a general education. The staff of the Technicums are 
specialized and have university qualifications. Technicums correspond to 
Western European Higher Technical Schools. 

Teachers taking the fifth, sixth and seventh grades of a Secondary School 
must be graduates of the Teachers’ Training Institutes with a two-year 
instruction on a university level. Only graduates trom the tenth class of a 
Secondary School can enter them. Finally, a graduate of a Secondary School 
can enter a Pedagogical Institute with a four-year course of instruction, or a 
university, to become a teacher in the eighth, ninth and tenth grades of a 
Secondary School. Certain fields can be studied at the Pedagogical Institute 
such as language and literature, history, geography, physics and mathematics, 
natural science and foreign languages, while the other fields can be studied at 
the university. For preparation of instructors of pedagogical sciences in 
Teachers’ Training Colleges there are Pedagogical Faculties usually connected 
with Pedagogical Institutes. 

In all schools of the USSR the school year lasts nine months with six days 
of instruction a week. 


Fees 

Up to 1940 all education in the USSR was free. In that year fees were 
introduced for the last three years in the Secondary School (eighth, ninth and 
tenth) and technical and professional schools. The fee is 200 rubles a year in 
the cities and 150 rubles in the country. The fee in the university is 400 rubles 
in the larger towns and 300 rubles in the smaller centres. In higher schools of 
music, art and theatre institutions the fee is 500 rubles. However, children of 
sick or disabled persons, students studying with honours, and children who 
have been adopted for any reason do not pay fees. 

The main reason for introducing fees was to increase the academic standards 
in Secondary Schools, universities and institutes, since as long as schools were 
free of charge even students who were not too serious about their studies 
attended higher schools. The fee is to discourage this type of student. 
According to Beatrice King there are not likely to be many families (if any 
at all) where children with ability would be deprived of opportunities for 
secondary or higher education. And, similarly, another author states: 


... fees are not high, and in fact they do not exclude anyone. Moreover, 
something like go per cent of students receive bursaries (stipendia) from 
the Government." 


The stipendia are from about 200 rubles in the lower grades to 500 rubles per 
month in higher grades. In overcrowded institutions and fields the stipendia 
are set lower by the Government, while in less full institutions and needed 
fields the stipendia are higher. This is one way in which the Government 
regulates the demand for specialists in different fields. 


2 Ashby, Eric, Scientist in Russia. New York: Penguin Books, 1947, pp. 72-3. 
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Universities and Institutes 

The task of universities is to train scientific workers for research institutes 
and teaching. Institutes prepare experts in practical fields and research in all 
kinds of industry, transport, construction, medicine, economics, agriculture, 
architecture, pedagogics, etc. To enter the university or any other school of 
higher learning applicants must be graduates of the Secondary School, 
Technicum (a specialized secondary school) or Teachers’ Training College 
and pass, with the exception of honour students, the competitive entrance 
examination in the native language and literature, one of the foreign languages 
(English, French or German), and as a rule two subjects taught in the given 
institute or university.?* 

Studies at the university and institutes usually take five years, exceptionally 
four or six (medicine). Marxism-Leninism (about 250 hours during the whole 
time of studies) and at least one foreign language are taught in all universities 
and institutes, regardless of the specialization. There are six to seven hours of 
instruction daily. Lectures predominate in the first two years of study, while 
seminars, laboratory work and specialized lecture courses take place in the 
later years at universities. At the end of each academic year the student is 
required to submit a written thesis on any of the subjects studied. The themes 
of these papers are drawn up by the lecturers and approved by the corres- 
ponding chair.‘ There are three or four major oral examinations besides 
four or five tests at the end of each academic year. Graduation class students, 
in addition to their normal examinations, are required to pass the prescribed 
State Examinations covering the entire university curriculum.'* In the univer- 
sities the graduating students must submit a diploma thesis in addition to 
their State Examinations. In the technical institutes, the students present a 
paper on their special subject, which is considered by a State Examining 
Commission.’* University students are required to do practical work in their 
respective fields during their summer vacation for a month, six hours a day, 
at the end of the first and second academic years. At the end of the third year 
the practical work is a full-time job for two months and at the end of the fourth 
and fifth years it is three to four months. Students of engineering work in 
factories; agricultural students in agriculture; students of economics in their 
fields of economy; medical students in hospitals, etc. After finishing their 
work at the university the graduates are qualified to get a position, but they 
do not receive any degree. 

Graduates of talent can continue their studies, after passing a highly 
competitive entrance examination, in a three-year post-graduate course — the 
so-called aspirantura. The ‘aspirants’ work for two years with the professor 
of their special subject and the third year they work on their dissertation. At 
the end of the third year they have to pass a special examination and submit 
a dissertation in order to receive the first academic title — Candidate of 
Sciences. They then have the right to lecture at the university with the title 


18 Medynsky, op. cit., p. 39. 
14 Medynsky, op. cit., p. 38. 
16 Medynsky, op. cit., p. 39. 
16 Cf. Medynsky, op. cit., p. 40. 
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of dotsent. While doing the post-graduate work the aspirants do not have to 
pay fees and receive 700 rubles a month."" 

Candidates of Sciences who want to receive a Doctor’s degree may be 
nominated by a university for studies in the so-called Doctorate Institutes and 
must be approved by a Joint Commission of the Academy of Sciences and the 
USSR Ministry of Culture, formerly the Ministry of Higher Education. 
There are only a few universities and scientific research bodies having the 
right to confer a Doctor’s degree. After submitting the doctoral dissertation, 
which has to be publicly defended just as does the dissertation for the degree 
of Candidate of Sciences, a degree of Doctor of Sciences is conferred upon the 
candidate, regardless of his field of specialization. Only those who have a 
Doctor’s degree may become professors at the university. There are 
over ten thousand persons in the USSR who have a Doctor’s degree 
and the title of Professor, 23,000 specialists have a degree of Candidate 
of Sciences and the number of scientists is about eighty thousand.'* A 
scientific worker studying at a Doctorate Institute receives a grant of 1500 
rubles a month.'® Graduates from all schools, universities and institutes 
receive positions immediately after graduation, and there is still a shortage of 
them in spite of the fact that there were after World War II 783 schools of 
university rank, by 1950 over 800 (including thirty-two universities) and in 
1953 more than goo institutions of higher learning. The number of students 
in schools of university rank was after World War II 562,000 and by 1952 there 
were already 974,000 full-time students. About 43 per cent of students in 
Soviet universities are women. Stipends are paid to about 80 per cent of the 
total number of students at the universities. 


Schools for Working People 

For the working people there are schools where they can study without 
interruption of their employment. There is a three-year school for adults 
who wish to reach the Incomplete Secondary School standard; those who do so 
can then continue their studies in the Secondary School, or, after passing the 
entrance examination, in a specialized Secondary School. On the basis of 
nation-wide competitive examinations required for all Soviet universities, 
they may then enter a university and study there without interruption of their 
employment. After finishing their studies at the university they may, after 
passing the entrance examination, continue their post-graduate work under 
the same conditions as other students: they must give up their employment 
but receive 700 rubles a month while working for their degree of Candidate of 
Sciences. 


The following schematic representation of the educational system is 
simplified from the schemes given in Soviet textbooks on education. 


1” King, op. cit., p. 87. 

18 Oreschkow, Die Volksbildung in der U.d.S.S.R. (Berlin-Leipzig: Volk und Wissen 
Verlags G.m.b.H., no year given), p. 14. 

1® King, op. cit., p. 87. 
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THE SYSTEM OF SOVIET SCHOOLS 
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THE FOUNDATION OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923, by E. H. Carr, Volume III, 
London, Macmillan, 1953, 614 pages. 


Wiru the third volume of his Bolshevik Revolution, Mr. E. H. Carr 
brings to an end the prelude to his main theme, his examination of the 
foundations of the Soviet system up to the death of Lenin. It is con- 
cerned with Soviet relations with the outside world, and in it Mr. Carr 
follows the same rigid method of working from internal original sources 
as in the preceding volumes. One need hardly add that the scholarly 
care which has gone into the work and the measured detachment of the 
treatment are no less conspicuous than in the volume’s two prede- 
cessors. The three volumes together make up the most important 
contribution that any scholar in the English speaking world has yet 
made to our understanding of the whole Soviet complex. 

Mr. Carr’s method has had, of course, its critics, and they will no 
doubt fasten again on those aspects of history which tend to be pushed 
into the background by it. It is particularly noticeable in the present 
volume that the exclusion of narrative history in the ordinary sense does 
prevent a complete picture of the period from emerging even after the 
most careful reading. In other words, history which is the story of 
human actions is more than a series of logical dilemmas presented and 
resolved by forces external to human wills. This must be even more 
the case when the dilemmas being deait with are those presented by the 
existence of conflicts involving actual war; and it is necessary to remind 
oneself from time to time in reading Mr. Carr’s analysis that the dis- 
cussions which he deals with were going on against a background of 
struggling armies, massacre, plunder and famine. We are reading about 
people whose actual lives could have been insured only with the greatest 
difficulty, and who knew that failure would almost certainly involve 
physical extinction. Lenin and his collaborators can be looked at from 
different points of view; but among other things, they were a band of 
desperate men. Since however Mr. Carr has excluded the narrative of 
the Civil War and of Intervention from his work for perfectly adequate 
reasons, and since an understanding of the principles of Soviet policy 
can in fact be derived from those aspects of the period which he does 
consider, criticism along these lines is largely misplaced. 

We are left then with the unfolding of a series of problems in the 
field of foreign policy and with the handling of them by the Bolshevik 
leaders in the light of their own general theory of international relations. 
In dealing with this subject Mr. Carr’s method gives him the great 
advantage of escaping to some extent from the temptation which nearly 
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all students of contemporary history find irresistible, the temptation of 
reading back. He enables us to look at successive predicaments as they 
occur; and serious criticism of the book must relate itself to the question 
of whether or not he has treated them successfully. 

It can, I believe, be argued that there is in Mr. Carr’s treatment one 
fundamental flaw which makes it impossible to regard it as definitive. 
He does appear to be trying to reconcile two different versions of these 
years, both of which can be supported by a considerable body of 
evidence, but which cannot to my mind be reconciled. On the one hand 
he treats Soviet foreign policy as the direct and inevitable product of 
the Soviet ideology and its successive stages as being the natural result 
of the successive stages in the development of the revolution at home. 
This indeed is the burden of the greater part of his account. But side 
by side with this there is the secondary theme, that the follies, if not the 
wickedness, of Western statesmen produce an unnecessary breach 
between the new Russia and the rest of the world. 

He says, for instance, of the intervention in the summer and autumn 
of 1918: 


These catastrophic developments left a lasting mark on Soviet thought. 
The action of the allies confirmed and intensified the political aspect of 


Soviet foreign policy and made international revolution once moré~its 
principal plank, if only in the interests of national self-preservation. The 


vital question whether the co-existence of capitalist and socialist states was 
possible had at any rate been left open by the first pronouncements of the 
Soviet Government, and notably by the decree of peace; in some, at any 
rate, of the pronouncements of the spring and summer of 1918 it had been 
answered in the affirmative. Now it seemed irrefutably clear that this co- 
existence was impossible, at any rate with the countries of the Entente, and 
that revolutionary propaganda directed to the workers of these countries 
was the most effective and, indeed, the only effective, weapon in the hands 


of a government whose military resources were still negligible. (pp. 88-9) 


It would seem, as will be shown, difficult to argue that any action by the 
Allies could have altered Soviet policy in the long run if Mr. Carr is 
himself correct about his analysis of the foundation of this policy. For 
the moment it is worth pointing out only that Mr. Carr’s uneasiness 
over this aspect of his argument is reflected in a much less certain 
handling of the evidence. It is really insufficient to dismiss the handling 
of the Russian question at the Paris Peace Conference in a couple of 
pages, to overlook the genuine threat to the whole European social 
order with which the peace-makers not unreasonably believed themselves 
to be confronted, to ignore the fact that both Lloyd George and Wilson 
were seriously desirous of avoiding the imposition upon Russia of a 
regime which there was every reason for them to believe was not a reflec- 
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tion of the will of the Russian people. It is not reasonable to expect 
that statesmen working under the conditions of the time should have 
shown more flexibility than they did, or that they should have abandoned 
their belief that the policy of self-determination was one applicable to 
Eastern as well as Central Europe. It is the point in the whole three 
volumes at which Mr. Carr’s personal dislike of the European liberal 
tradition makes itself manifest unequivocally for the first time. He does 
not even raise the questions which were raised at the time, for instance 
regarding the Bullitt Mission, as to why the proposals given to Bullitt 
should not have been formally offered to the Powers as coming from the 
Soviet Government by the less private channels that were available to it. 

At an earlier point Mr. Carr’s analysis is actually misleading on a 
point of fact. He discusses the belief of Lenin and Trotsky in the 
winter of 1917-18 that Germany and Britain ‘each now persuaded of 
the impossibility of winning the war outright, were likely to reach a 
settlement in which both would recoup themselves at the expense of 
Russia’ (p. 23). In a footnote he suggests that their suspicions ‘had a 
strong empirical support in certain facts which were fairly well known at 
the time, but afterwards forgotten when events took a different turn’. 
But if one looks at the passage from Lloyd George’s War Memoirs 
which Mr. Carr gives as his principal source it becomes clear that there 
was no intention on Britain’s side, at the time of the Kiihlmann approach, 
of making peace at Russia’s expense. On the contrary it was insisted from 
the beginning by Mr. Balfour that nothing should be done without 
Britain’s other allies being informed, and on October 8th the German 
offers were in fact communicated to the allied ambassadors in London, 
including the Russian ambassador. Furthermore all this relates to a 
period before the Bolshevik Revolution. The subsequent discussions 
for which Mr. Carr’s principal authority is The History of the Times 
came after the Bolshevik Revolution, and after the Decree on Peace. 
It is certainly disingenuous to blame the Western Allies for considering 
peace when the Bolsheviks had made it perfectly clear that there was 
no question of Russia’s remaining in the war. 

Similarly on page 109 Mr. Carr talks of ‘the invariable pretext’ for 
intervention in Russia having been the need to counteract German 
designs. In the first place it is an over-simplification to dismiss the fear 
of German moves in Russia as not being genuine in 1918. In the second 
place Britain’s commendation of those Russians who were prepared to 
continue to struggle against a common enemy was a perfectly honourable 
one. Suppose in 1942 General Vlasov or some similar person had 
established himself as a ruler of part of Russia and made peace with the 
Nazis, would Mr. Carr have been enthusiastically in favour of the 
British Government abandoning the support for any Soviet elements 
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that might still have been willing to remain in the field? One feels that 
in dealing with Lloyd George and Wilson in particular Mr. Carr cannot 
help loading the dice against them, not so much from prejudice perhaps, 
as from a determination not to look at the matter from any but the 
Soviet angle. This concentration on the world as viewed by the Soviet 
rulers only, obviously has its inconveniences as well as its many ad- 
vantages. 

When this aspect of the subject is in question Mr. Carr is not even 
always consistent in his handling of his own preferred sources. For | 
instance in dealing with the Buckler-Litvinov conversations in Copen- 
hagen in January 1919 he seems to blame the Allies for not taking at its 
face value the pledge that Soviet propaganda abroad would cease once 
peace between them and the Soviet Government had been made 
(p. 110). But earlier he has already made it clear that such pledges 
were not to be taken seriously at all. For he quotes Sverdlov saying at 
the seventh Party Congress that the Brest-Litovsk Treaty meant that 
the Russians could no longer carry on widespread international agitation 
in their capacity as a government but would, henceforth, while not 
reducing it at all, have to carry it on in the name of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party (p. 72). Again in dealing with the arguments be- 
tween Litvinov and Curzon in 1921 over Soviet propaganda in Asia, 
Mr. Carr himself says: 


The Soviet authorities, who had been willing almost from the moment of 
the Revolution to undertake to abstain from hostile propaganda against 
other states, interpreted that undertaking in a purely formal sense. It 
applied, so far as they were concerned, only to direct and avowed govern- 
ment policy and did not cover the action of agents in respect of confidential 
instructions. Thus, they felt entitled to deny, in the face of well known 
facts, that there was a propaganda school in Tashkent for Indian revolu- 
tionaries, or that Jemal had received support from the Soviet Government 
for his mission to Kabul; and the whole rejection of responsibility for the 
activities of Comintern and its agents rested on no more than a formal 
distinction. (p. 345) 


Indeed the whole of Mr. Carr’s treatment of his subject, particularly 
his insistence that the activities of the Comintern are as important for an 
understanding of Soviet policy as those of its foreign office shows that 
he does not accept the view that propaganda was only a defensive 
weapon forced upon Russia by foreign hostility and her own weakness. 
Mr. Carr has already shown that the Bolsheviks came into power with 
no very clear ideas about the nature of the political or economic system 
which they were endeavouring to create. In the present volume he 
shows that on the contrary their ideas on foreign affairs were rigidly 
formulated and that the development of Soviet foreign policy was a 
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result of the clash between these ideas and the facts of the situation in 
which they found themselves. 

The governing theory is defined by Mr. Carr in a single sentence: 
‘reliance on Europe was a major premise of the victory of socialism in 
Russia’ (p. 9). Trotsky, for him, correctly expressed the position when 
he said at the second Congress of Soviets: 


If the peoples of Europe do not arise and crush imperialism, we shall be 
crushed — that is beyond doubt. Either the Russian revolution will raise 
the whirlwind of struggle in the West, or the capitalists of all countries will 
stifle our struggle. (pp. 17-18) 


Lenin held the same view. It was equally clear that the regime depended 
upon the peasant masses since the Russian proletariat was not strong 
enough to provide the necessary basis for the new regime. But Lenin, 
as Mr. Carr points out, refused to admit that there was any point at 
which reliance on the peasant masses and reliance on the revolutionary 
spirit of the European proletariat could come into conflict. ‘In his mind’, 
writes Mr. Carr, ‘no incompatibility could exist between the two essen- 
tial conditions of the victory of socialism in Russia’ (p. 52). Therefore, 
the differences of tactics which reveal themselves over the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations with Germany were differences only on the time factor, 
on how soon the revolution in the rest of Europe was going to begin. 
As Mr. Carr rightly observes: “The popular picture of Trotsky, the advo- 
cate of world revolution, clashing with Lenin, the champion of national 
security or socialism in one country, is so distorted as to be almost 
entirely false’ (p. 54). 

The fact was, however, that the two pillars of the regime proved of 
unequal value. The proletariat of the West did not rise and therefore 
the peasants were the only hope. But the peasant masses were no more 
interested in waging a revolutionary war than in fighting for the objects 
of Tsarist imperialism. The Soviet leaders were therefore forced to 
temporize, and forced to abandon one of the main demands of revolu- 
tionary purity, namely, that no distinction should be made between the 
imperialist powers. Lenin recognized that what the Russians were 
doing in the negotiations with Germany was utilizing the mutual 
enmity of the two great blocs into which the non-Soviet world was at that 
time divided. But as Mr. Carr points out ‘from this recognition of the 
pragmatic value of the division in the enemy camp it was only a short 
step to the conscious exploitation of it as an asset of Soviet foreign 
policy and the abandonment of any doctrinal assumption of the uniform 
and unvarying hostility of the capitalist world’ (p. 42). From this it was 
not difficult to proceed to the notion of peaceful co-existence thought 
of naturally in terms of a temporary breathing space in the predestined 
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struggle of the two camps. By March 1920 Chicherin could say: “There 
may be differences of opinion as to the duration of the capitalist system, 
but at present the capitalist system exists, so that a modus vivendi must 
be found in order that our socialist states and the capitalist states may 
exist peacefully and in normal relations with one another. This is a 
necessity in the interests of all’ (p. 161). There was indeed a new period 
in which the emphasis shifted to the hope of revolution in the West, 
and Mr. Carr describes the summer and autumn of 1920 as ‘the high 
water mark of the prestige of Comintern and of its hopes of promoting 
revolution throughout the world’ (p. 165). But with the coming of the 
New Economic Policy the concessions which it implied to the peasants 
internally, were paralleled in the field of foreign policy and the tendency 
towards rebuilding something in the nature of the traditional diplomatic 
system continued to make progress. 

Soviet foreign policy after 1921 was thus very different from what 
it had been during the heroic days of revolution and civil war. For the 
prospects of world revolution would now seem to be an affair of years 
rather than of months or weeks. The difficulty was and remained, the 
fact that the Russians could not abandon their preparations for directing 
such a new wave of revolution when it came, and that activity of this 
kind was bound always to get in the way of their diplomacy. The 
Comintern did in fact appear to provide a device for avoiding this diffi- 
culty. But its efficacy in this respect depended upon the willingness of 
foreign governments to take at their face value from motives of conveni- 
ence, the protestations of the Soviet Government that it had no control 
over this body. 

Mr. Carr makes no such mistake. Indeed from many points of view 
his study of the Comintern and its activities is the central core of the 
book. His main point is that from the beginning the Russians were 
over-dogmatic in their approach to the problem of Western European 
revolution and insisted on the absolute validity of precedents drawn 
from the Russian revolution and that ‘it was implicit in Marxism that 
revolution followed a scientifically charted course and obeyed conditions 
which could be ascertained by observation and illustrated by theoretical 
analysis’ (p. 175). He goes into detail in showing how this analysis was 
applied in particular to Germany and how far astray it led the Soviet 
leaders. Above all of course Lenin ignored the elements in the situation 
of the working class outside Russia which made it in normal circum- 
stances prefer reform to revolution. ‘Lenin never really understood why 
“reformism”, which meant nothing in Russia, was a persistent and 
successful rival to the teaching of revolution in Western Europe, why 
illegal action, which was accepted as a matter of course by Russian 
workers, aroused strong prejudices in the west, or why the dissolution 
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of the Constituent Assembly, which raised no ripple of indignation 
among Russian workers should have shocked large numbers of western 
workers’ (p. 180). On tactical matters the Russian advice was also often 
meaningless in the light of local conditions. It was not very helpful to 
the British Communists to be told that it was their business to ‘help the 
Hendersons and Snowdens to defeat Lloyd George and Churchill 
together’ but only while explaining at the same time that the Com- 
munist ‘would support Henderson with his vote as the rope supports 
the man who is being hanged’ (p. 179). For the reactions of the British 
electorate, not to mention the Labour leaders themselves, to cynicism 
at this level was something which Lenin could not apprehend. Mr. 
Carr is much less full in his treatment of the situation in Asia where, 
indeed, the parallel problems only came to a head after the period 
covered by the present volume; but he says enough to show that pre- 
cisely the same tactics were urged upon the Communists there in their 
relations with the nationalist movements. It should therefore have 
been no surprise that the nationalists turned against supporters whose 
support was of so equivocal a kind. 

Mr. Carr tends to exculpate the Russians from seeking to dominate 
the movement by attributing it entirely to the unexpected fact that the 
centre of gravity of the revolutionary movement failed to shift in a west- 
ward direction. He believes that the highly centralized organization 
imposed on the Comintern at its Second Congress was done with the 
possibility of a shift of this kind still dominant in the Russian minds. 


The Russians were sincerely and eagerly seeking to destroy their own 
exclusive predominance in the revolutionary movement by spreading 
revolution all over Europe and the world. Yet, when they failed, when the 
revolution obstinately stood still at the Russian frontier, everything done at 
the second congress had the unlooked for consequence of confirming and 
codifying Russian predominance. (p. 197) 


Once the decisive step had been taken it meant that the foreign Com- 
munist Parties would have to determine their own attitudes entirely by 
the positions which Soviet diplomacy took up from time to time. “These 
consequences’, writes Mr. Carr, ‘took a long time to develop fully and 
were certainly not realized by those who made the Rapallo Treaty in 
the spring of 1922’ (p. 415). But by the time of the Fourth Comintern 
Congress in November 1922 this priority for Soviet Russia’s own 
struggle was formally incorporated into Communist doctrine. “The 
Russian proletariat’ ran the relevant resolution ‘have fully discharged 
their duty to the world proletariat as the protagonists of revolution. The 
world proletariat must at length in its turn discharge its duty. In all 
countries the impoverished and enslaved workers must proclaim their 
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economic and political solidarity with Soviet Russia’ (p. 446). Thus the 
process of fitting world revolution into the framework of Soviet diplo- 
macy was as Mr. Carr points out complete before the disappearance of 
Lenin, and before the emergence of Stalin. 

It is here that one feels perhaps that Mr. Carr’s fundamental lack of 
interest in people and prejudices makes him too prone to ignore one 
aspect of this development. Given what we know about national 
psychology, is it really likely that the Russian leaders ever seriously 
contemplated the surrender of the position of superiority which the 
success of their own revolution had given them in the world movement? 
Was it not inevitable in terms of mere human beings that those who had 
achieved power by such violent means would be unwilling to surrender 
it to friends as much as to foes? Did not the wholly centralized and 
dictatorial structure of the Comintern perfectly reflect the minds and 
attitudes of those who made it? Was their intransigeance not a question 
of personality as much as of ideology? 

It would not be possible to answer these and other questions, raised 
in the course of this review without, as I have suggested, going outside 
the limits which Mr. Carr has imposed upon himself. It shows that 
even a work which promises to be definitive, and which succeeds in 
superseding all previous works on the subject, in fact reveals its excel- 
lence by the number of new questions which it provokes. The inter- 
relation between the Russian revolution and the rest of the world is a 
highly complex theme only one strand of which has been separated 
out and treated by Mr. Carr. An analysis of foreign reactions to the 
Revolution, not confined to Communists or even to the Labour move- 
ment as a whole, is essential; and provides one of the main challenges to 
workers in the field of recent international history. One can only hope 
that those who at length undertake this task will bring to it the same 
passionate concern for accurate scholarship which has inspired all Mr. 
Carr’s three volumes. 

(It may be added for information that the new volume contains an 
index for all three; and also a bibliography which is, however, confined 
to documentary material in the strict sense, and does not purport to 
give a full list of the works consulted, still less to provide a general 
bibliography for the period.) 

Max BELOFF 


| 


RURAL TAXATION IN THE USSR 


THE purpose of this paper is to assess the weight of taxation borne by 
the collectivized sector of the Soviet rural economy. As is known the 
kolkhozy (collective farms) are responsible for the bulk of Soviet agri- 
cultural output. No mention will be made of the sovkhozy (state farms), 
or of the few surviving individual peasants (although the latter are 
heavily taxed). The paper serves as background to the changes 
announced in the Soviet budget of 1953. A summary of these changes 
appears at the end of the paper, which perforce had to be completed 
before the publication of the budget. 

Agricultural taxation proper is of two kinds: that falling on the 
kolkhoz, and that paid by the peasant member of the kolkhoz. But 
before considering either, attention must be directed to the system of 
compulsory deliveries, and to the question of agricultural prices. 

Both the kolkhoz and its members have as their primary duty the 
delivery to the state of certain quantities of produce. The quota of 
compulsory deliveries is related to the amount of arable land cultivated 
by the kolkhoz, and is subject to considerable local variation according 
to nature of soil, geographical location, etc. The state pays very low 
prices for these compulsory deliveries; some examples of these will be 
given later. While it is not the primary purpose of this paper to discuss 
compulsory deliveries, it is necessary to make some reference to them, 
because otherwise one would obtain a totally distorted picture of the 
weight of taxation, since these compulsory deliveries are a form of 
taxation. Maurice Dobb, certainly not a hostile commentator, observes: 
‘They represent substantially a tax in kind, which, since it varies in 
some rough relation to the yield of land, can perhaps be regarded as an 
instrument for skimming off the differential rent which would otherwise 
be retained by more favourably situated farms.’ (The ‘differential rent’ 
interpretation is also used by some Soviet commentators,* but of course 
all kolkhozy, regardless of favourable situation, have to make compul- 
sory deliveries, so the element of tax in kind remains.) A Soviet commen- 
tator, Rabinovich, claims that the effect is ‘to hand over to the govern- 
ment part of the surplus value created in the kolkhozy’,* an interpreta- 
tion which is certainly consistent with treating these deliveries as a tax 
in kind. 

The kolkhoz also has payments to make, generally in kind, to the 
MTS (Machine Tractor Station) for its services. Unlike the compulsory 


1 Dobb, Soviet Economic Development since 1917, p. 284. 
2 For instance, Alexandrov, Finansy SSSR, p. 48. 
% In the monthly Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, no. 7, 1950. 
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delivery quota, deliveries to the MTS are related to the size of harvest. 
It may be that part of this payment-in-kind could legitimately be classi- 
fied as tax, since the amounts payable may be in excess of the value of 
services rendered. This is suggested by the fact that kolkhozy deprived 
of the help of the MTS have their compulsory-delivery quota raised by 
25 per cent.‘ It is true that the MTS have to be heavily subsidized from 
the budget, but their ‘loss’ may be statistical rather than real. The 
MTS hand over the produce they receive to the state, and are credited 
with the cash equivalent calculated at the low compulsory-procurement 
prices, while the fuel used by the MTS carries a heavy tax. 

The burden of deliveries to the state and to the MTS cannot be given 
with any precision, in the absence of any recent statistics. Clearly, the 
burden is greater-in poor harvest years, less in good. Scattered pre-war 
data suggest that 30 per cent of the gross grain crop, for instance, is a 
reasonable combined figure.® 

Before going on to consider taxes proper, a brief survey of the price 
system is indispensable, especially since some of the tax rates are related 
to certain categories of prices. The following categories may be dis- 
tinguished: 


1. The compulsory procurement prices, already referred to. 
2. Kontraktatsia; this applies almost wholly to technical crops which 
cannot be sold in the free market. The state buys a given quantity at 


a modest price, and buys any surplus at considerably higher prices. 
Some kontraktatsia prices are favourable to the producers, certain 
cotton-growing kolkhozy in particular being able to earn high incomes. 
3. Gos-zakupka — literally ‘state purchase’. This is the price paid by 
the official procurement organizations for deliveries of produce (liable 
to compulsory deliveries) in excess of the quotas laid down. The price 
paid is considerably above the ‘compulsory’, well below the free market 
price. 

4. The free market price. Any kolkhoz or peasant member who, having 
fulfilled other obligations, has any surplus foodstuffs to sell, may sell 
them in the open market at any price they will fetch. The fact that the 
prices in the state stores include high turnover taxes enables the peasants 
to obtain a market price which goes some way towards offsetting their 
losses from having to supply part of their produce to the state at very 
low prices. 


Finally there are, of course, the prices charged by the state. 


“Kolesnev, Organizatsia Sotsialisticheskikh Selskokhozyaistvennykh Predpriatii 
(Socialist agricultural enterprises), p. 533. 

5 Baykov, Development of Soviet Economic System, gives 31 per cent for 1938 (p. 311). 

6 In 1946, consumer co-operatives were allowed to buy from the peasants at market 
prices, but this concession was, apparently, withdrawn in 1949. 
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No up-to-date information is available showing the ‘spread’ between 
the various categories of prices. However, even rather old figures may 
give some idea of the orders of magnitude involved. In 1936, in the 
central areas, rye was bought compulsorily at 7.20 rubles per tsentner 
(=100 kilograms); the gos-zakupka price was 10.20 rubles; the state’s 
wholesale price to the flourmills was 93 rubles, and the retail price carried 
an additional tax.’ According to examples given in a tax-inspector’s 
handbook published in 1948, the compulsory price of potatoes was 3.60 
rubles per tsentner, and the gos-zakupka price was 10 rubles.* The 
market price was very high at this period, but it was still go rubles in 
Moscow in the spring of 1952.° 

It is now possible to consider the so-called ‘income tax on kolkhozy’, 
ie. the tax paid in cash by the collective enterprises. This was very 
small until 1941: 3 per cent on all kolkhoz money income, while 
a similar tax was paid on the value of all produce not sold, the produce 
being valued at the very low compulsory-procurement p ices. 

In his 1941 budget speech, the Commissar of Finance, Zverev, stated 
that it would be necessary to increase the total weight of tax, and that 
it was proposed to do it in such a way as to encourage the more desirable 
activities of the kolkhozy. Sums received from the state in payment for 
compulsory deliveries were henceforth exempted from tax, as was pro- 
duce used for feeding animals, or handed over to the MTS, or used to 
repay borrowed seed. The following tax rates were established for 
other categories: 


(a) On the value, at compulsory-procurement prices, of produce used 
inside the kolkhoz for other productive and communal purposes (e.g. 
seed grain, products used for communal feeding, or allocated to welfare 
fund): 4 per cent 

(6) On receipts from other sales to government (gos-zakupka or kon- 
traktatsia): 4 per cent 

(c) On the value, assessed at gos-zakupka prices, of produce distributed 
to the kolkhoz members (they are paid for their work partly in cash, 
partly in kind): 8 per cent 

(d) On receipts from free-market sales, and income from other sources 
(e.g. repair workshop, or provision of transport services): 8 per cent 


In 1948, these rates were increased. By 1952, they were increased 


? Figures taken from Azarkh, Oblozheniye Khleboproduktov (Grain Tax), 1936, and 
iederentn (ed.) Sbornik po Khlebozakupkam (Grain purchases), 1936. An extra tax 
of about 48 rubles per tsentner on oer sales is cited by Suchkov, Dokhody Gos- 
byudzheta (Budget revenue), 1945 ed., 

8 Dankov, Sbornik Prakticheskikh aes A po Nalogam (Practical tax exercises) 
1948 (figures in Exercise No. 207). 

®* This and other current market prices were those observed by visitors to the 
Moscow Economic Conference. 
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again. The following table shows the magnitude of the increases (for 
definitions of categories, see above): 


Rate of Tax (per cent) 
Category 1941-47 1948-51 
4 6 6 (on compulsory-proc. price) 
re 4 6 9 
Ee 8 12 24 (on gos-zakupka price) 
rn 8 13 15 


Sources: 1941: Zverev budget speech. 
1948-51: Spravochnik Nalogovovo Rabotnika (1949), pp. 45ff. 
1952: Alexandrov: Finansy SSSR (1952), p. 317. 


The tax on produce distributed to kolkhoz members, i.e. (c) in the 
above table, is nominally still 12 per cent, but it is now based on twice 
the gos-zakupka price. It is probable that this sharp increase was decided 
upon in order to discourage those kolkhozy which distributed in kind 
more than the household’s needs of the product in question, with the 
result that the peasant could take the surplus to the nearest market. 
The increase in the tax on receipts from sales to the state, however, can 
have no such ‘ideological’ justification; presumably the motive was 
simply to secure additional budgetary revenue. 

It is important to observe that the cash payments made by the 
kolkhozy to their members come out of the surplus remaining after 
all other financial commitments have been met (e.g. expenditure on 
fertilizers, small tools, etc., capital expenditure of various kinds, com- 
pulsory insurance payments, cultural fund, welfare fund). The tax 
rates would not be severe if they related to profits; however, tax has to 
be paid on the bulk of the kolkhoz’s gross money income, and tax pay- 
ments in cash have to be made in respect of a large part of the unsold 
produce of the kolkhoz, including even seed grain. These payments 
come directly out of the sums remaining for distribution to members. 

We now pass to the taxes payable by the kolkhoz member. 

Every collectivized household is entitled to a plot of land, which 
generally varies from } to } hectare (} seems most common); the house- 
hold may own animals up to certain maxima laid down by law. Some 
products of this plot are subject to compulsory deliveries at low prices, 
but the owner is entitled to do as he pleases with the remainder. If he 
desires to sell produce in the free market, he (or his wife) must face a 
long journey to the nearest town, carrying in a sack or bundle relatively 
small quantities at a time, and he must then spend many hours standing 
around in the market place. This must be a very wasteful system of 
distribution, but, as visitors to the USSR have observed, a large pro- 
portion of the urban food supply is derived from this a is 
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evidence’® that many, if not most, of the collectivized peasantry 
derived considerably more income from their little ‘private enterprise’ 
than from their work for the collective, with the inevitable result that 
the latter suffered. When, in his article published before the 19th Party 
Congress, Stalin wrote that the kolkhoz system in its present form was 
obstructing the further development of production, this must have 
been one of the points he had in mind. It is not surprising that he urged 
his colleagues to consider the gradual cutting down of the free market. 
Clearly, concentration on the private plot delays the expansion of the 
large-scale, collectivized sector, and it clashes with the social-political 
aim of eliminating as far as possible the unplanned market economy and 
the differences between workers and peasants. These considerations 
must have deeply influenced tax policy. 

Until September 1939, the kolkhoz household paid little tax. The 
amounts varied from 10 to 50 rubles a year, according to region; the 
variation in the Moscow province was from 39 to 49 rubles.': Then a 
new set of tax regulations was issued, resembling in some respects the 
type of tax then being paid by the surviving individual peasants. The 
basis of the new system was this: a given planted area was deemed to 
produce an income of so many rubles a year, and the tax was levied on 
this ‘rateable value’; animals (but not fowls and rabbits) were similarly 
assessed.1* The rate of tax was to be on a sliding scale, beginning with 
7 per cent or 50 rubles (the latter was a minimum) and rising to 15 per 
cent on valuations in excess of 4000 rubles. As can be seen in the table 
below, the valuations were quite modest in comparison with later years, 
and it is not surprising to learn that 52 per cent of kolkhoz households 
in 1940 were ‘valued’ at under 1000 rubles. ** 

The 1941 budget included a provision for increasing ‘rateable values’, 
in conformity with the rise which had already taken place in market 
prices.1* When war broke out, market prices naturally soared still 
higher, and the valuations were greatly increased in 1943. The following 
table gives the ‘valuations’ for tax purposes of the more important items 
introduced in the years 1939, 1943 and 1950:" 

10 For instance, Nesmy’s survey of peasant incomes in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, no. 
Byudzhet Sovetskovo Gosudarstva (Soviet state budget), p. 191. 

12 Details of 1939 tax rates and valuations are from Ministry of Finance’s Fi 
i Khozyaistvenny Byulleten (Financial and Economic Bulletin), nos. 25-6 of 1939. 

18 Plotnikov, op. cit., p. 194. He gives tax rates below those quoted here; it seems 
reasonable to go by those quoted in the more official source. 

14 Zverev: budget speech, Pravda, February 26th, 1941. He gave no details. 

_ ® The ukazy were dated June 13th, 1943 and August 16th, 1950. It has proved 
impossible to find details of the upward amendments to valuations announced in the 
Budget speech of 1941. According to Maryakhin (Nalogovaya Sistema SSSR, Moscow, 
1952), the first post-war downward amendment occurred in 1946, but details of this 


are not available to the present writer. Maryakhin’s book, which was published at 
the end of 1952, makes no mention of any changes in valuations later than 1950. 
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Rubles per hundredth of hectare planted 
1939 1943 
Grain 
Potatoes 
Vegetables 
Orchards 
Natural pastures 


Rubles per head of animals 
Cow 600 3500 2540 
Sheep or goat 40 350 180 
Pig 300 1500 800 


The above list, which is not complete, gives average valuations for 
the Russian republic (RSFSR). Regional authorities were given wide 
powers to vary the rates for particular localities, to the maximum extent 
of 40 per cent above and below the average set for the given region, pro- 
vided the regional average is maintained. The variations depend on 
fertility and, above all, on accessibility of high-price urban markets. 

The rates of tax were increased several times, as the following table 
shows:'* 


1939 1943 1948 1950 1951 
Minimum rate (%) 7 8 II II 12 


Maximum rate (%) 15 _ 40 48 
Amount payable on 5000 r. 
valuation — 720 750 820 


There was a further increase in 1952: a surcharge was introduced 
amounting to 5-10 per cent on the tax assessed, to cover items which, 
like fowls, are not separately valued.*? 

Finally in 1953 peasants were made to pay half their tax in the first 
half of the year, although previously the tax was collected in the period 
September-November, i.e. after the year’s crop had been sold.** 

In determining the amounts payable, the tax authorities add to the 
above-mentioned ‘valuation’ the actual sums which the kolkhoz 
members receive from summer lettings, handicrafts, and other such 
earnings ‘on the side’. (As we shall see, this provision disappears from 
the new tax law.) 

The peasant pays no tax on his remuneration fer work done for the 
kolkhoz, and he pays the normal income tax on his wages for any sea- 
sonal work which he may undertake in a town. There are also a number 


16 The 1948 and 1951 ukazy appeared on July 13th and August 30th respectively. 
17 Alexandrov, op. cit., p. 323. 
18 Article by Kuznetsov in Finansy i Kredit, no. 4, 1953. 
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of concessions and exemptions from the private-plot tax affecting some 
categories: thus, ‘rural intelligentsia’ and a number of local officials were 
exempt from tax if the ‘rateable value’ of their crops and animals is 
below 3000 rubles; state employees with allotments below 0.15 hectares 
and no cow are exempt, as are war invalids, and wives of serving soldiers 
if with children under eight years of age. Households where the man is 
over sixty and the woman over fifty-five, with no younger working 
member, paid at half rates (or in cases of special hardship, were 
exempted from payment). ?* 

The weight of a tax assessed in the above manner naturally increases 
with every cut in market prices. The kolkhoz peasant’s ‘private’ economy 
was thus under heavy fiscal pressure. Peasants whose holdings are 
situated far from any urban centre must have found it very hard to pay 
the tax, and so it was not surprising to read of a kolkhoz in the remote 
Kirov (Vyatka) region where members voluntarily abandoned their 
private plots altogether.*° 

The kolkhoz peasant pays a rural levy, but this cannot exceed the 
small sum of 20 rubles per annum." The only other direct tax which 
may affect him is the bachelor and small-families tax. Each adult 
member of the household of child-bearing or child-begetting age pays a 
lump sum of 150 rubles if childless, 50 rubles for having only one child, 
and 25 rubles for two children. Thus the tax handbook cites a family of 
two 40-year old peasants with a son of 21 and a daughter of 17; the two 
parents pay 25 rubles each for having only two children, the son 150 
rubles for having none, and the daughter is below the age-limit. This 
tax, since 1952, is added to the private-plot tax and collected with it. 

As against this, parents of large families receive grants from the state. 

Finally, the peasantry is liable to a form of labour-tax; each must 
provide six days’ unpaid work every year to build and maintain roads. 

In return for these taxes, the peasants benefit from a constantly 
developing educational system, and a rural health service which, what- 
ever its shortcomings, is a great advance on the past. However, it 
remains true that kolkhoz peasants derive far less value than do state 
employees from the taxes they pay, because they are denied any social 
insurance benefits from state sources. They are deemed to be members 
of a self-supporting co-operative, and, with few exceptions, it is the 
kolkhoz which looks after the aged, the sick, the orphans, etc., out of its 
own resources. 


- “9g these and other details, see Dankov, Selskokhozyaistuenny Nalog (Moscow, 
1952). 

°° Tsikoto in Sovetskaya Agronomia, no. 11, 1952. 

21 Spravochnik Nalogovovo Rabotnika (Moscow, 1950), p. 69. 

22 Gurvich, Sovetskoye Finansovoye Pravo (Moscow, 1952), p. 208. 
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It is clear from the above account that the tax policy of the state was 
deliberately designed to discourage the private plot. Malenkov’s speech of 
August 8th, 1953, in the budget debate contained the admission that the 
number of privately owned animals and the level of income from the private 
plot had fallen, and he assigned this to the ‘erroneous’ tax policy. A drastic 
change of approach to the private sector has taken place. There is to be a 
_ flat-rate tax depending on land area irrespective of the crops or animals upon 
_ it, with variations between localities (dependent as before on distance from 
markets, and on fertility). The intention to encourage ‘private enterprise’ 
is exemplified by a provision that kolkhoz peasants with no cow have their 
tax reduced by 50 per cent this year and 30 per cent in 1954, to help them 
acquire a cow. 

The actual tax payable in the Russian republic and the Ukraine is to 
average 8.50 rubles per 1/100 hectare of the kolkhoz member’s private land, 
with local variations from 3 to 14 rubles. The effect, in a full year, will be a 
2}-fold reduction in the total sum payable; the latter will be below 4000 
million rubles. Assuming that something like go per cent of the tax is paid 
by kolkhoz members (the rest by state employees and individual peasants), 
the average tax paid per household will fall from roughly 430 rubles in 1952 
to 170 rubles in 1954. Clearly, this is a major concession, viewed against the 
background of the low money income of the peasantry. 

The tax payable per 1/100 hectare is much higher in areas where land is 
specially valuable, e.g. in irrigated regions and Georgia. It is consistently 
much lower in all territories annexed in 1939-40. Thus the average for the 
Baltic states and for the western areas of the Ukraine and Byelorussia is half 
that of the adjoining ‘old’ territories. 

There is nothing in the new tax law to indicate whet tax, if any, is to be paid 
by peasants on non-agricultural earnings (which were formerly added to 
‘valued’ income for tax purposes). 

To protect the kolkhoz collective labour supply, the tax is to be increased 
by 50 per cent if any member of the household fails to work the legal minimum 
of labour-days. If a resident member of the family of working age is not a 
kolkhoz member and does not work for a state or co-operative organization, 
the tax is increased 75 per cent. In the case of state employees’ land, the 
latter clause does not operate if the ‘unemployed’ person is the housewife, 
but no such exception is made for the peasant. Peasants over 60 (men) or 55 
(women) who have no younger working person living with them, are now 
exempt from tax altogether. Certain changes are made in rules governing 
exemptions of the ‘rural intelligentsia’. 

There is to be a cut in the level of compulsory deliveries from the private 
plots. 

The tax on the revenue of the kolkhozy aeuede remains unchanged, 
though the revenues will clearly go up as a result of an increase in some state 
procurement prices. 

A. NovE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Sergei M. Eisenstein: a Biography, by Marie Seton. (The Bodley Head, 
1952, 533 PP-» 358-) 

Since the death of Eisenstein in 1948, there has been a tendency 
among the younger element in this country to belittle his contribution 
to cinema. They listen respectfully to accounts of his work by his con- 
temporaries. But they do not acknowledge the greatness of a man who 
received universal approval in only one silent film, The Armoured Cruiser 
Potemkin, even though many esteem this film the most complete work 
of art yet achieved in cinema. 

To appreciate the importance of Eisenstein and the need for, and 
value of, his biography by Miss Marie Seton, it is first necessary to set 
the scale of the man in the contemporary scene. 

The invention of the cinema was a direct and necessary outcome of 
the industrial revolution, but the engineers, Edison, Friese Greene, the 
Lumiere brothers and the rest of the host who contributed to its inven- 
tion, regarded it as no more than a toy diversion for the masses, a cheap, 
easily diffused way to reproduce entertainment for the swollen industrial 
population. The business men who began to exploit it and the hacks 
they hired to work before and behind the camera would have been 
quite prepared to drop it as soon as some more profitable invention 
turned up. 

It was not until artists began to manipulate the new invention 
creatively that cinema attracted serious attention. It takes an effort of 
the imagination for the new generation to appreciate the struggle that 
followed. Cinema promoters feared that experimental development 
would force up the costs of production beyond the capacity of the public 
to pay. It was a unique experience to watch the new art emerge from 
its crude beginnings as a means of flat, two dimensional photographic 
record, acquiring a sense of illusion in the hands of Méliés, the French 
conjuror, exploring the comedy of incident and character with Chaplin, 
the English comedian, developing a third dimension with the shifting 
of the camera and the control of emphasis and tempo by Griffith, the 
American actor, and leaping into an intellectual fourth dimension in the 
hands of Eisenstein, the Russian artist, scientist and engineer. 

By the time these men had shown the cinema its paces, the film was 
ready to use a sound track, and the resources necessary to exploit it 
further were beyond the finances of any individual. The bankers, 
private enterprise in some lands and the state in others, were clamping 
down on the burly young giant, pegging him down like any Gulliver. 
Costs began to catch up with profits, sometimes overtaking them, as the 
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audience for the popular film reached saturation point and could expand 
no further. The artists were ready to tap a more intelligent public, but 
they needed the confidence and practical support of commerce to pay 
for the materials. Commerce remains adamant, fearing to support a 
trend which it does not understand. Yet stagnation is dangerous. 
Today, like a brontosaurus, the giant of cinema lies in danger of extinc- 
tion for lack of a sufficient brain. 

Nowadays there is no room for a man of Eisenstein’s capacity, either 
in commercial or totalitarian cinema. In the latter, certainly in the 
Soviet Union, though conditions are different from those engendered 
under private enterprise, the effects are the same. In the West it does 
not matter how superficial a film is so long as it makes a profit. Cinema 
owners judge a film’s quality on its profits. Any policy is of short term, 
and the business men appear not to mind whether a profitable film may 
have an unprofitable after-effect on the box-office takings of the future. 
In the East, on the other hand, a film must toe the Party line — the 
current Party line — for every peasant to understand. True, there is one 
element that no totalitarian state has yet been able to coerce, the paying 
audience. But there is an ironic compensation for any reluctance in 
Russian audiences. The output of films has dwindled more than the 
size of audiences. Every Soviet film has to pass five political censorships 
before it can reach the public. The idea, the scenario, the shooting 
script, the cast are each censored before production begins. And the 
assembled film is censored in the republic of origin and by the central 
ministry of the Union. In 1950 only six full length Soviet films reached 
the public screens, in 1951 only eleven. The rest were rejected at one 
stage or another for ideological errors. There is no place for the artist, 
as we understand the term, under these conditions, and surely none for 
an Eisenstein. 

Yet to be fair, Eisenstein was given more scope during his lifetime in 
the Soviet Union than he would have been allowed had he tried to make 
his career in the commercial cinema of the West. His only chance there 
might have come in the documentary, or non-theatrical, film, of which 
after all he was the inspiration, if not the inventor. 

It was in his mastery of innovation that Eisenstein made his contri- 
bution, the greatest of all individual contributions, to the new art form. . 
His predecessor, David Wark Griffith before and during the first world 
war had turned a means of photographic record into an art by using the 
camera no longer as a mechanical contraption for recording whatever is 
happening in front of its lens: instead he selected and arranged dramati- 
cally hundreds of points of view of a particular story, composing and 


1 ‘Soviet Films since 1945’ by Joseph L. Anderson: Films in Review, New York, 
February 1953. 
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lighting them with an eye to dramatic emphasis for his lens to record. 
He used his lens as a positive, inquisitive eye, controlling it as a painter 
controls his brush or a writer his pen and yet as none of these things, for 
he found he could do with his lens things which no one can do with 
pen or brush. Moreover he found ways to cut and assemble the resulting 
images so that they could comment on each other and add overtones of 
dramatic value to the intrinsic quality of each image. Hence a new art. 

Where Griffith fell down was in his attempt to go beyond the telling 
of a particular story into the exposition of a general idea, and it is here 
that Eisenstein, studying Griffith’s splendid failure, Intolerance, the 
most massive film ever made, took up the challenge and proved that the 
cinema can generalize and can appeal to the intellect direct as well as 
through the filter of the emotions. 

The pity, the tragedy one might say, is that he who has eyes to see 
has not been allowed to see the full effects of Eisenstein’s theories. 
Eisenstein’s most evocative work, his silent films, were published before 
he could fulfil himself, during the period when the Soviet Government 
was too much occupied with the after-effects of the 1917 revolution to 
bother about what the artists were doing in the service of the state. By 
the time that the Communist Party had begun to attack individualism 
in art as formalism and had substituted for it the artistic neuter ‘socialist 
realism’, Eisenstein had been sent abroad on a good-will tour with 
twenty-five dollars in his pocket. 

By now he had made his name with four films, Strike, which Great 
Britain has never seen, Potemkin, a dramatization of a particular incident 
of the 1905 revolution, in which manner and matter achieve a perfect 
balance, October, an experiment in generalization which in its first half 
hints strongly of the shape of films to come, resembling a vast political 
cartoon, and Old and New, almost a masterpiece of individual comment 
on the problems of Soviet agriculture. 

This was Eisenstein’s period of evolution. With Potemkin, he had 
proved his mastery of the medium as a storyteller. October and Old and 
New could be criticized for their pre-occupation with experiment in the 
flexibility of the medium. Eisenstein was here interested as much in 
manner as in matter. He was manipulating film, some said, for manipu- 
lation’s sake. Neither film is completely satisfying, but both reach out 
exuberantly for effects which when completely controlled within the 
demands of the appropriate subject and in the hands of the appropriate 
artist could have established his claim to genius. _ 

Appropriateness came to Eisenstein in Mexico, the place, the subject 
Que Viva Mexico! the people, the necessary resources (the private enter- 
prise of socialist sympathizers, headed by the Californian writer Upton 
Sinclair). 
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Eisenstein emerged from his apprenticeship with a range of technique, 
scientifically evolved, in another world from his colleagues. Like 
Griffith when he tackled his masterpiece, The Birth of a Nation, Eisen- 
stein was all set, toughened, tensed up, on an even keel, ready to fulfil 
himself. 

The film was never finished. Fragments of it have since appeared, 
assembled into other films by other hands. Not even a screenplay exists, 
but only a narrative written to coax co-operation from the Mexican 
Government and subsequent explanatory notes which help to fill the 
gaps. Studying these films and notes is like pushing around all that 
remains of words and phrases from an unknown poem. The poet has 
gone. Que Viva Mexico! should have been his memorial, not 
Potemkin. 

Overstaying his leave, Eisenstein returned home under a cloud to a 
new, strained atmosphere. He fought in vain to rescue his Mexican 
film, his silent films were denounced as formalistic, he tried to adapt 
himself to the dictates of the Communists. He understood their theory 
but he could not bend himself to its. practice. They condemned his first 
new film, Bezhin Meadow, and forced him to accept collaborators in 
writing and direction and to use professional actors in a story film, 
Alexander Nevsky, a compromise which brought renown at home and 
bewilderment abroad. It seemed a cold film finely composed, a screen 
pageant in which the actors only showed their technical skill. However 
the film was evidently in tune with Soviet taste, and Eisenstein was 
rewarded by the gift of a free hand on his next project, a trilogy on the 
life of Ivan the Terrible. Part One proved to be ideologically acceptable 
and pictorially finer than Nevsky, but a bore to the populace everywhere. 
Even for his admirers the film lacked emotional and intellectual appeal. 
Parts Two and Three, he telescoped into a single film, which horrified 
the Communists and was never released to the public. 

Alexander Nevsky and Ivan the Terrible, Part One were the work of a 
dispirited artist. They show his mastery of technique, pictorial com- 
position and aural continuity. Their music by Prokofiev could only 
have been written and mounted into the films with the help of a master 
of cinematography. But dramatically they betray the dullness of one 
who has submitted to compromise. It is by his silent films, the work of 
his formative years, that he won his place in the history of cinema, and 
by the ideas that abound in his essays, two books of which have been 
published in English, The Film Sense (1943) and Film Form (1949). 
They are sketchy and often make difficult reading, but they contain, 
among a certain amount of challengeable notions obscurely expressed, 
a mass of original, progressive and provocative thought. 

Eisenstein scorned diffidence, conservatism and art for art’s sake. He 
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never regarded experiment as an end in itself. He was bewildered 
when he was attacked on these grounds. He explored cinema to prove 
that there was nothing, no story or idea, that cinema could not illustrate 
to mankind. He believed in cinema as a synthesis of the older arts, 
capable of embracing them all. He taught that the film-maker must 
first know the existing arts before he could learn how to make a real 
film. He taught that while he learns the manner of the job, the student 
must also study history, philosophy, languages, sociology, biology, psy- 
chology, even gymnastics, in order to learn to develop the subject matter 
of his films. 

No one in authority objected to his theories, exacting though they 
were: the Soviet Government encouraged him to evolve a five-year 
course for students of film direction at the Moscow Institute of Cine- 
matography. It was the man himself, the stubborn individuality of the 
artist who insisted on interpreting his subjects in the light of his own 
inspiration: this was the enemy they feared, not only in the Soviet Union 
but in America also, and in the end they killed him with their cold 
pressure. He died, old before his time, worn out, his heart emotionally 
and physically broken, at the age of fifty in 1948. 

Those who know his work are faced with several problems. Why did 
he not accomplish more? Why did a man of his intelligence and acute 
imagination not know how to steer his career on more successful lines? 
Was he the total victim of conflicting political theories or did some 
elements in his character and personality contribute to his frustration 
at the hands of authority wherever he went? - Surely at times he was 
guilty of an almost criminal naiveté in his approach to people, whatever 
their politics might be? 

The definitive account of Eisenstein’s life, achievements and influence 
has yet to be written. Doubtless it is too early to plan such a work: for 
one thing it would involve libellous comment on people who are still 
alive. Meanwhile we may well be content with Miss Marie Seton’s 
biography and may judge it to remain the principal source of information 
for the definitive work to come. 

Miss Seton’s book does not pretend to be a work of criticism. It adds 
no new light to our impressions of the man’s work, his films and essays. 
In film terms it is a close-up of the man himself, seen through the filters 
and in the lighting and composition of the author’s personality. As such, 
it is more a creative than a scientific job. To put its information into 
proper perspective, one would want to know more about the author 
herself to appreciate her own values and the importance of the emphasis 
she uses in describing certain of the characteristics of her subject. It 
would be fascinating (compare A. J. A. Symonds’ The Quest for Corvo 
and Orson Welles’ Citizen Kane) to set some other portraits of Eisenstein 
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alongside Miss Seton’s. They could scarcely be more exhaustive or the 
labour of more love, but they might correct some of the effects of her 
lighting and shading. As it is, one can only look at Eisenstein’s work and 
judge this biography by the way it explains or clouds the issue. 

Miss Seton first met Eisenstein in August 1932, three months after 
his return from America. She does not hesitate to describe their close. 
association in order to help recreate her subject. She last saw him in 
January 1935 during the ordeal which he suffered as chairman of the 
conference to mark the fifteenth anniversary of the nationalization of the 
Soviet film industry. That part of the book which deals with his life 
until this time has the direct authenticity of Eisenstein as its source, for 
she planned the book during the many months she spent in the Soviet 
Union with him. 

The latter part of the book suffers at times from the strain of her 
attempts to clothe bare facts and opinions, gleaned from other sources, 
with inner meanings which are the fruits of enthusiasm rather than 
reason. At one point in her analysis of the script of Ivan the Terrible, 
Part One in which she seeks to find a source of the interpretation of 
Ivan’s behaviour in the personal experiences of Eisenstein, Miss Seton 
comments: “Though there is no record, this too may have been a part 
of Sergei Mikhailovich’s experience.’ Miss Seton writes throughout 
with self-revealing honesty; as when she quotes Eisenstein’s written 
opinion of her editing in the film Time in the Sun, which she assembled 
from some of his Mexican material: ‘What they’ve done with the 
montage is more than heartrending.’ The alert reader can therefore 
assess for himself the aptness of her comments. 

One need not, for instance, accept the author’s interpretation of 
Eisenstein’s attitude to Christianity and to religion in general. In main- 
taining a close, personal approach to its subject, evading any detached 
view of the scene, the book ignores sociological generalization. It gives 
no impression of the differences between the Slav and the Anglo-Saxon 
nor of the sense of emergency induced in the Russian peoples since 
1917 by the permanent hostility of Western governments and the 
majority of the Western population. 

While the account of Eisenstein’s early upbringing is entirely con- 
vincing and illuminates our knowledge of his adult behaviour in society, 
Miss Seton seems to read too much confusion into his religious reactions 
as an adult. His parents, she says, neglected him as a child. His father, 
a city engineer of Riga, a boisterous extrovert, ignored him and neglected 
his mother, a gently nurtured egotist with private means. She over- 
indulged her son when it pleased her and left him for most of his child- 
hood with a devoted peasant nurse who brought him up in an atmosphere 
of Christian sentimentality and superstition. The nurse remained to 
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serve him for some forty years. There is no evidence of his receiving 
religious instruction at home. 

There could have been no worse upbringing for a child of such pro- 
mise. His guidance was almost entirely emotional, feminine and non- 
parental. He grew up with many faults: introspective, gauche, a bad 
mixer, a poor judge of character, superstitious, asexual. He was left to 
guide his own education, exploring a wide range of subjects, including 
theatre, music hall and circus, with voracious interest. The first time 
that he began to understand himself was when he happened to read 
Freud’s Leonardo da Vinci: a Psychosexual Study of an Infantile Reminis- 
cence. He recognized in Freud’s interpretation of the sexual aberrations 
of Leonardo and in Freud’s theory of the sublimation of sexual impulses 
into artistic creation a clue to his own sexual characteristics. He gained 
strength to account for his own aversions and to pursue his scientific 
inquiry into the nature and development of the arts. 

He had to get to the roots of any matter before he would allow him- 
self to draw conclusions. There was nothing empirical or emotional in 
his approach to any subject except politics. He came to politics during 
the violence of 1917 on the rebound from resentment against his bour- 
geois parents. An architectural student, he was swept with his fellows 
into the Bolshevik tide. In the Red Army his biting wit and his draughts- 
manship soon singled him out as a political cartoonist and scene 
designer. Penniless on demobilization, he found he had to have a job 
to possess a ration book. Chance led him to the Proletkult Theatre 
where he put his study of expressionism into practice. He believed in 
a sensuous onslaught on human emotions. For him the naturalism 
practised by the Moscow Art Theatre was bourgeois. In a dramatization 
of Jack London’s story The Mexican a boxing match occurred offstage. 
Eisenstein built a ring in the middle of the auditorium and had the actors 
box their match at every performance with the audience participating 
as the spectators of the fight. 

He even went so far as to stage an industrial play Gas Masks in the 
actual surroundings of a gas factory. Then he realized that the artifice 
of the drama was shown up by the reality of the factory: the only medium 
which could assimilate artifice to a real background was cinema. His 
next Proletkult production was his first film Strike. In five years by the 
time he was thirty-one years old this unique talent investigated all 
that was known of cinema and developed it to a new capacity hitherto 
undreamt of, completing four films and with them winning an inter- 
national reputation and a widespread sympathy for the Soviet cause. 

Naturally the power latent in his films also excited strong political 
antagonisms abroad and led to their being banned to the public of many 
countries. Characteristic of his films is their bitter criticism of organized 
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religion, their scorn of Christianity which they ridicule as the supersti- 
tion of priests and of bourgeoisie, none of whom show Christian 
charity towards the revolutionaries. Nowhere in his works is there a 
sign of compassion towards religion. Miss Seton suggests that he fell 
under the spell of Christianity in Mexico, whence he returned with a 
collection of religious objects. Yet there is no evidence inconsistent on 
the one hand with his inbred comfort in jujus, the Chinese Buddha, for 
example, which he carried about as a superstitious European peasant 
carries a rabbit’s foot, or inconsistent on the other hand with his analyti- 
cal interest in any characteristic of the subject on which he was engaged. 
It is difficult therefore to swallow the references to religious mysticism: 
his statement (on page 301): ‘I believe in Christ. I love him as a Saviour 
...: and his preoccupation with the mystery of the Holy Grail. Miss 
Seton quotes Eisenstein, writing on page 77 of Film Form about the 
celebrated sequence of the cream separator in Old and New: ‘It is not 
the Holy Grail that inspires both doubt and ecstasy — but a cream 
separator.’ This in its context is typical of his sharp, ironic shock 
tactics: his montage of attractions or bringing together of salient points 
of contrast for a vivid, telling effect. Yet Miss Seton follows the quota- 
tion with the comment: ‘Nothing explains this curious reference to the 
Grail, except a consciousness that what he had actually created on the 
screen was a visual impression which might well have conveyed the 
strangeness and intensity of emotion expressed by people witnessing a 
miracle.” One wonders what Eisenstein’s comment on that comment 
might have been. And incidentally how he must turn in his grave every 
time the sequence of the cream separator is devoutly shown to students 
of film appreciation. And how often. 

Referring to the visit of Joseph Freeman, the American journalist, to 
Eisenstein early in 1927, before he temporarily set aside Old and New 
in order to make October, Miss Seton writes: ‘Already the images of the 
cream separator and the Holy Grail were connected in his mind.’ Free- 
man in An American Testament (page 502) quotes Eisenstein as saying: 
‘Why do the hearts of the spectators beat when under Wagner’s thunder- 
ing melodies the Holy Grail appears? What on earth can we do with 
that mystic dish? Of what use is it to anybody? How much better if 
eyes become bright and hearts beat faster at the sight of a copper milk 
separator owned by a peasant’s co-operative!’ And one can imagine the 
wicked gleam in his eye when he said it. Incidentally from Freeman’s 
account of the state of Old and New at the beginning of 1927, it is clear 
that Eisenstein, returning to it after completing October in March 1928, 
did not ‘set to work all over again’ as Miss Seton states because the 
original material was now out of date. Freeman describes the plot and 
the illustrations he saw early in 1927 very much in the terms of the film 
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as it eventually appeared in the autumn of 1929. Eisenstein was far too 
hard-headed in those days to scrap good material. 

Obviously his Mexican experiences, tactfully described by Miss 
Seton, began the decline of Eisenstein’s spirit. The man she knew in 
the 1930s was a dark image of the lively, vital figure of the 1920s. There 
can be no crueller fate for an artist than to meet total frustration at the 
moment of the first fulfilment of his art. It is sadder still when the artist 
contributes to his own failure. He never bothered to study the point of 
view of Upton Sinclair and his backers. They treated him, by all 
accounts, with a shocking lack of responsibility to him, but he gave 
something of what he got. He alienated them deliberately at times 
when a little understanding on his part would have eased their financial 
worries and heartened them to continue. And when before leaving 
Mexico he inserted pornographic drawings into cases of equipment in 
order to embarrass Sinclair in the eyes of the U.S. Customs, he could 
not expect to find his transit through the United States made any easier. 
Here is another sign that his approach to politics was largely emotional. 
If he had only probed political philosophy as analytically as his other 
manifold studies, he would soon have understood that commerce in the 
West means counting the daily cost and that in the West the end does 
not always justify the means. Eisenstein agreed to make a film for 
twenty-five thousand dollars and in fact spent fifty-three thousand be- 
fore he had made more than three-quarters of it. In the Soviet Union a 
reprimand would have been followed by an examination of the material 
completed. There is every chance that the money would then have 
been found to finish the film. But in California there was no more 
money, the rot had already set in, and the whole sad adventure petered 
out in an undignified slanging match. 

The last phase of his life after his return home was sombre. All his 
films other than Potemkin were discredited. October and Old and New 
were subsequently withdrawn as no longer in conformity with the Party 
line. Indeed October has rarely been shown in its original state. Miss 
Seton does not mention that when it was shown with acclaim in Ger- 
many under the title Ten Days that Shook the World, it was shortened 
by several reels and in America different and more numerous cuts were 
made. The National Film Library is fortunate to possess a copy made 
from the print which Eisenstein personally prepared for the Film 
Society of London. When the Film Society tried to fit Edmund 
Meisel’s musical score for the German version to Eisenstein’s copy of 
the film, music and picture bore little relation to each other and the 
music had to be stretched for nearly every sequence for which music 
had been written. For some there was no music at all. 

In spite of faults which make it necessary to read the book all the 
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time at the alert, this ‘personal portrait’ of Eisenstein is most welcome 
and rewarding. In its five hundred pages of narrative and appendices 
and its two hundred well-chosen photographs there is a wealth of fact 
and opinion not only for the lover of cinema but for any student of art 
and of politics in the twentieth century. To read this book is to under- 
stand the position of the artist under Communism. 

In times of emergency artists, leaders of taste in any community, 
gladly subdue their personalities and creations to the needs of the 
moment, but when the moment is stretched to a lifetime or more, com- 
promise becomes the means and the end and the need for artistic leader- 
ship dies away because it ceases to be recognized. The poet becomes a 
versifier, the visual arts are debased to impersonal record and music 
aims no higher than to produce ‘tunes for errand boys’. Eisenstein here 
emerges as one of the guinea pigs on whom the authorities made their 
tests in evolving the new Soviet world. He had every quality required 
by the political surgeons in their experiments in artistic vivisection, and 
the interlude, in which he went abroad and survived the testing of his 
loyalty to Communism only to return and suffer the deliberate mis- 
understanding of his enemies, heightens the drama of his experience to 
an ironic point. 

After reading this book it is possible to understand that if a work of 
art is created under conditions such as now prevail behind the Iron 
Curtain, it can be regarded as a fluke or a miracle according to your own 
point of view. 


THOROLD DICKINSON 


V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko, Teatralnoye Naslediye: Stati, Rechi, 
Besedy, Pisma — (Theatre Heritage: Articles, Speeches, Conversa- 
tions and Letters. Volume I. Moscow, 1952. pp. 441. 


This collection of material cannot be regarded as a finished work. It 
is something more revealing, the working record of a great man of the 
theatre. Although it contains some articles and short extracts from 
memoirs already published, its chief interest lies in the notes of re- 
hearsals and discussions, the letters to producers, authors and actors 
which reveal Nemirovich-Danchenko’s views on the art of the theatre 
and its relation to society over a period of nearly sixty years, crucial 
years in the development of Russia. 

Nemirovich-Danchenko (1859-1943) tried his hand at everything in 
the theatre. He wanted to become an actor but, convinced that his 
physical appearance disqualified him from the heroic parts he longed to 
play, he became a successful playwright, an outstanding teacher, col- 
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laborator with Stanislavsky in founding the Moscow Art theatre, an 
administrator of infinite patience and skill that amounted to genius and, 
finally, a producer in his own right with ideas which showed a sturdy 
independence from the ideas of Stanislavsky. But the interest of such a 
long, diversified and brilliant career stretches further and lies deeper 
than in the theatre. For the history of the man and his work, one might 
say more accurately in his work, is a social document as well as a record 
of aesthetic achievement. The remarkable fact is that although Nemiro- 
vich-Danchenko’s views on the place of art and the artist in society 
developed, they never changed and he regarded his work after the 
Revolution as the triumphant fulfilment of the strivings of his earlier 
years. 

Why, then, did the two grand old men of the Moscow Art theatre, 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko, despite the doubts, mis- 
understandings and hesitations produced by the greatest upheaval in 
Russian history, succeed in integrating themselves into a new society 
and serve it faithfully and fruitfully when so many men of a younger 
generation, men of brilliant gifts like Meierhold and Eisenstein, failed 
to come to terms with the demands imposed by the new order? Is the 
answer to be found in the individual, the generation, or historical cir- 
cumstance? Certainly, all three played their part in determining the 
fate of equally talented men. Nemirovich-Danchenko grew up in the 
seventies of the nineteenth century when the highest ideal of the Russian 
intellectual was to serve the people. He had always felt the theatre to 
be a great social force for he thought its function was to bring the essen- 
tial and urgent problems of human life on to the stage. In the Russia 
of reforms, the movement to the people by the intelligentsia, the 
reaction under Alexander III and the 1905 revolution, many of these 
problems were inevitably political. There was, therefore, to one who 
remembered the turmoil of the pre-1905 years, nothing foreign in the 
demand that art should deal with politics. To the younger men who 
grew up during the inter-revolutionary reaction between 1907 and 1917, 
when the discipline of social service was abandoned for the intensive 
cult of pure aesthetics and the development of the individual ego, the 
harsh and restrictive discipline of a new political order which insisted 
on subordinating art to politics weighed heavily on creative minds trying 
to find their individual road to aesthetic salvation. Did the older men 
bow more readily? Or was it the longer historical perspective which 
enabled them to understand more easily the importance of the demands 
made on them? 

It may be argued that the younger men were nonconformists by 
temperament and character as well as time and fashion, that the psycho- 
logical realism of the Art theatre was nearer the Party’s purpose than the 
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expressive symbolism of either Meierhold or Eisenstein, and that, 
therefore, the same opportunities for misunderstanding and friction 
did not arise. It must be remembered, however, that in the first 
exuberant years of Soviet rule the style of the Art theatre was as foreign 
to the new temper as the experimental styles of younger directors were 
later to become. Nevertheless, the older men were capable of trans- 
forming their art to meet the demands of a new time in a way that 
proved impossible to the iconoclasts. They welcomed the freedom from 
want and the assured audience that the Revolution had brought but they 
also wished to preserve the freedom to create how and when they 
pleased. 

The much discussed ‘freedom’ of the artist is, at best, a relative term, 
for it is, inevitably, circumscribed by factors be they economic, political 
or psychological, over which he has little or no control. If, therefore, 
he claims absolute freedom as a prerogative, which he by virtue of 
creative genius, should alone enjoy, he is cherishing a delusion. Like 
all other human beings he has only the possibility of choosing between 
different compulsions. If he revolts against them all he will either starve, 
go mad or commit suicide. That many artists have, in fact, come to 
these ends is only a proof that the artist’s voluntary or involuntary exile 
from society is no solution of his problem. His problem, like that of his 
fellow-men is to come to productive terms, either by rebellion or accep- 
tance, not only with individuals but with society. A purely anarchic 
reply to the complex challenge of human relations is no solution; a 
retreat into self-contemplation and self-pity equally destructive. 

It is clear from what one knows of the lives of Meierhold and Eisen- 
stein that both men inclined to a view of life which seemed to them 
larger than the immediate political and social purpose they were ex- 
pected to serve. If Meierhold veered towards philosophy, Eisenstein 
sought comfort in religion. Yet there is little evidence that either man 
tried seriously to understand the demands made on them by audiences 
as well as officials. That these demands were often over-simplified, 
sometimes short-sighted or even erroneous, does not invalidate their 
purpose of trying to integrate the artist into a communal effort to 
develop new social relations. Both men, intent on their inner vision, 
failed to realize that life had outstripped their art and that the shock 
tactics which had surprised the audience into a new vision of epoch- 
making events, had, over a period of time, become emptied of content 
and stylized into aesthetic clichés by an unawareness of what was 
moving the hearts and minds of their audience. New experiments were 
directed towards new techniques which delighted or dismayed their 
fellow-craftsmen, but an understanding of the new life in the making 
which the audience craved was not forthcoming. Eisenstein’s admissions 
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when accused of isolationism show that although he understood his 
personal dilemma, he was incapable of grasping the wider issues at stake. 
Hence his conventional retreat into psycho-analysis and the byeways 
of history and art. That these did not serve even the aesthetic experi- 
ment he held so dear is evident from a comparison of Potemkin and 
Ivan Grozny. One has the selectiveness of great art the other the over- 
elaboration of an obsession. 

How far the artist can be freed from the asocial and anti-social ob- 
sessions which may haunt him in any form of society has yet to be 
proved; it is by no means certain that individual tensions can be entirely 
eliminated by social adjustment. Yet the contrast between Nemirovich- 
Danchenko’s working record and the biography of Eisenstein recently 
published in this country suggests that many individual problems 
disappear even for a highly individual and idiosyncratic artist if he 
understands the purpose of the society in which he lives. If the artist 
wants to be understood by society he must understand it. Paradoxically 
enough, it was the older man who outgrew the intellectual arrogance 
which pleads for the special privilege of freedom from responsibility 
because he realized that in a society which is trying to reduce the gap 
between the manual and the intellectual worker both must submit to 
the discipline of a common goal. The artist has a vital contribution to 
make to the understanding of such new social phenomena, but he must 
interpret new characters and situations without sacrificing one iota of 
the virtuosity and subtlety that has been won by the patient practice 
and development of a craft over generations. If the Art theatre, after 
some experiments of its own, rejected the generalizing styles of the 
younger generation, it was because it believed that although an audience 
may be stimulated by the surprising or comprehensive symbol it will be 
most deeply moved and satisfied only by a recognition of mutual ex- 
perience. Yet new experiences inevitably demand a renewal of style 
and part of the fascination of Nemirovich-Danchenko’s record is the 
description of how the Art theatre and the musical theatre under his 
direction developed old styles to meet new demands. Nevertheless, 
its most important contribution is, perhaps, its direct and indirect 
assessment of the role of the artist in a politically conscious society. 

The second section of the book From the History of the Art Theatre 
shows that the theatre was from the very beginning envisaged in terms 
which read like a prelude to the policy of the Soviet government after 
the Revolution. Nemirovich-Danchenko’s report of 1898 to the Mos- 
cow Town Council emphasizes that the vast working population of 
Moscow as well as students and traders need a theatre as much as the 
wealthier classes. The theatre is a means of assuring the spiritual and 
intellectual growth of the nation for it is the most striking means of 
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communicating ideas as well as emotions. The repertoire of a popular 
theatre, therefore, must consist only of the best of the classics and con- 
temporary writers; ‘anything which has the imprint of lies or perverted 
taste, which still attracts a certain part of the public in a theatre with an 
exotic repertoire, should be excluded from a theatre for the people’ 
(p. 65). In a letter to Stanislavsky during the same year he elaborated 
this point. 

“The theatre is not an illustrated book which may be taken from the 
shelf . . . By its very essence the theatre must serve the spiritual needs of 
the contemporary theatregoer. The theatre either responds to these 
demands or guides him to new strivings and tastes’ (p. 72). The report 
insisted that the theatre must be based ‘not on the talent of a few artists 
but on the correct and intelligent interpretation of the play as a whole, on 
its general artistic production’ (p. 66). These are now familiar words. I 
repeat them only because the key to Nemirovich-Danchenko’s successful 
work after the Revolution seems to lie in his unwavering realization of 
the relation of the individual to the whole, whether it be in the small 
cosmos of the theatre or the larger arena of Russian society. The relation 
between the Art theatre and the society which nourished it developed 
organically because no matter how different were the individual tem- 
peraments which composed both, they had a goal in common, bringing 
art to the people and the people to art. It was this communion which 
fed the work of Nemirovich-Danchenko and lack of it which isolated 
the younger men. When we turn to his comments on the Soviet theatre 
with which his book opens we are struck not only by the continuity in 
fundamental ideas but by the new inspiration which buoys up his work. 
Speaking on behalf of the Art theatre in 1937, he acknowledges its debt 
not only to the stimulus of great deeds but also to the self-sacrificing 
example of those confined to the humdrum work of every day, the 
essential but unnoticed task. The dramatists’ problem is to reflect all 
facets of a new life. The actor like, the author, must have a new aware- 
ness and new values but neither he nor the regisseur must strive for 
novelty for its own sake. The artist as well as his material is in process 
of being remade, but nothing, whether it be ‘superficial trick expressive- 
ness’ or ‘creaking slogans’ must intrude on his work. This has become 
‘a matter of state’ because audiences all over the country look to the 
theatre for ‘knowledge and culture’. 

In surveying the development of the Art theatre over a period of 
forty years (p. 145), Nemirovich-Danchenko admits that the Revolution 
frightened the Art theatre because it did not first know how to encompass 
the enormous problems it posed. Stigmatized as a ‘stinking corpse’ by 
the iconoclast left-wing theatres, the Art theatre clung to its conviction 
that the producer must respect and work with both author and actor 
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- if he is to achieve a fusion of minds and arts which will make the 


theatre most profoundly interpretive. Little by little the theatre began to 
understand the new ideas and new life surging round it. Contact with 
pupils of the new generation rejuvenated the old ‘masters’ and ‘astonish- 
ing’ new audiences widened their horizon. The best of their earlier 
work took on new meaning. Chekhov, who had been welcomed by 
Nemirovich-Danchenko as the ‘sole writer of vital interest to a theatre 
with a model repertoire’, who captured his imagination by bringing the 
pulse-beat of contemporary life on to the stage in ‘unbanal’ characters 
and the shifting light and shade of unemphatic situations, posed a con- 
stant problem for the Art theatre even after its initial hard-won triumphs. 
The plays which at the turn of the century had affected people by arous- 
ing in them ‘a feeling of their own dissatisfaction and longing, evoked 
in the process of time only a passive melancholy’. Provincial actors 
began to dwell lovingly on the pathos of Chekhov’s characters and forgot 
that at the root of them was the striving for a better life. The post- 
revolutionary audience brought its own working optimism to challenge 
the contemplative self-pity of the old. Nemirovich-Danchenko was 
honest enough to admit that the Art theatre had developed its own 
clichés and in a letter of i924 (p. 129) insisted that the company must 
look with a critical eye at the ‘rubbish’ accumulated over years as well 
as preserve the riches. Later he explained his view: ‘Every theatre . . . 
accumulates certain constantly repeated methods of production, all the 
more threatening because the actor and spectator not only get accus- 
tomed to them but even come to love them. They accumulated in the 
Art theatre. They consisted in sentimentality, a predilection for sub- 
dued tones and a slowing down of tempo. They were adopted by other 
theatres which began to imitate the outward style of the Art theatre 
without penetrating to its essence.’ In addressing the actors before the 
beginning of rehearsals for a new production of Three Sisters in 1939, 
Nemirovich-Danchenko felt that he, more than anyone, might be 
weighed down by tradition into producing a dead copy of something 
that should be re-lived and felt anew. 

“The most difficult position is my own. For I lived with Chekhov’s 
images, with performances of his plays right up to his death and many 
years afterwards continued to seek the real Chekhov with different 
actors. Therefore I am always on my guard in order to avoid misleading 
you. But I believe in my inner control and I believe in your sensibility, 
your reluctance to tread outworn paths. I have always said that the 
death of theatrical tradition occurs when tradition degenerates to a 
mere copy’ (p. 319). Contemporary feeling must, inevitably, work on 
the memory of things past. 

Some hitherto unpublished letters to Stanislavsky showed how 
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honestly Nemirovich-Danchenko faced up to the problem of collabora- ~ 
tion between two such talented individuals. They succeeded only be- 
cause both were prepared to subordinate personal relations to the 
discipline of a common task. Nemirovich-Danchenko was the author’s 
champion as Stanislavsky was the actor’s, and he did not hesitate to 
criticize him when he felt that, as an actor, he was doing violence to the 
author. In a letter to Stanislavsky written in 1902, during rehearsals of 
Gorky’s Lower Depths, he takes him to task for ‘overworking’ the part of 
Satin and for putting too much emphasis on detail. He felt from the 
very beginning that Gorky demanded ‘an optimistic, swift and vigorous 
tone’ and that the play ‘should not be cluttered up with superfluous 
pauses and uninteresting detail’. This obscured the ‘direction’ or active 
meaning of the play which was always uppermost in Nemirovich- 
Danchenko’s mind. Time merely substantiated this view for, after the 
Revolution, Nemirovich-Danchenko saw Gorky’s plays underscored by 
history and felt, therefore, that it was necessary to stage them anew. 
Writing to Gorky in 1936 after staging Enemies in the preceding year, 
he defined his art as that of revealing ‘part of an epoch in the strongest 
political light, which you achieve not by depicting a chain of outward 
events but by disposing a characteristic group of dramatic portraits as 
on a cleverly deployed chessboard’. 

This preoccupation with the contemporary significance of plays some- 
times prejudiced him against classics whose initial impact had been 
blunted by a long tradition of elaborate staging. For this reason he 
under-estimated Shakespeare. In producing Russian classics in the 
Art theatre Nemirovich-Danchenko tried to reanimate them by pruning 
them of dead convention and letting the ever-living word convey its 
own meaning to the new audience. He did not find it necessary to re- 
write or forcibly interpret well-known texts because although he felt 
that some of the ‘rubbish’ had to be removed he regarded all intrusion 
into the text by the producer as merely a new kind of ‘rubbish’. The 
task was not to browbeat the audience, either aesthetically or ideologi- 
cally, but to make it feel the psychological and social truth of characters 
and situations that could best be portrayed in the theatre. This was par- 
ticularly difficult in adaptations of Tolstoy’s novels, Resurrection (1929- 
1930) and Anna Karenina (1936-37) which, unlike Griboyedov’s Woe 
Jrom Wit (1938-39) and Ostrovsky’s Storm (1933-34), had been conceived 
for the vast panorama of the novel, not the limited dimensions of the 
stage. Nevertheless, Nemirovich-Danchenko felt very strongly that ‘in 
the creation of characters, living human images and in the depiction of 
dramatic collisions and the most complicated dramatic conjunctions’ 
the theatre had no equal. It was, therefore, the medium which could best 
convey the essence of a work in terms that were becoming a vital problem 
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for a new society. How to depict man to man? How to make the old 
intelligible to the new? The new man in the making intelligible to him- 
self in terms which would not dispossess him of the rich heritage of a 
great past? Nemirovich-Danchenko clearly saw the task not only as a 
psychological and aesthetic problem but also as a historical necessity. 
He welcomed what he considered the best of the Soviet plays because, 
although he was not blind to their defects of schematization and over- 
simplification, he realized the importance of their contact with the 
audience. He realized too, that this was by no means static, that, for 
example, Trenyov’s Lyubov Yarovaya by the time it was produced in 
the Art theatre in 1936 no longer needed the ‘placard’ emphasis of 
earlier productions and that the psychological implications of the 
characters could be more subtly realized. Above all, he felt it necessary 
to avoid the sentimentality that threatens new ‘heroic’ characters as 
well as the old ‘types’. In rehearsing Pogodin’s Kremlin Chimes Nemiro- 
vich-Danchenko worked tirelessly with the actor Gribov to give the 
portrait of Lenin unaffected inspiration rather than declamatory 
emphasis or the halo of sanctity. ‘Why, when a Bolshevik appears on 
the stage must his every word be “‘holy’”’?’ (p. 249). But, in the final 
instance, the right tone must come from deep feeling. Only if one feels 
the force of great deeds and personalities can one depict them without 
embarrassment or false heroics. 

Although Nemirovich-Danchenko dened many of Stanislavsky’ s 
views on the training of actors he emphasized that no ‘system’ of acting 
can ever be an end in itself. It is only the preliminary requirement for 
conveying the author to the audience. 

‘You will constantly hear from me that the most important part of 
our work begins when the actor has already finished all the middle 
school of theatrical art, that is ‘‘the system” ... then we must turn our 
attention and temperament to those problems which are posed by the 
author . . . Don’t imagine that what you have learnt in your exercises 
can be mechanically transferred to any performance. It is not enough 
“to proceed from oneself”. You must ‘‘in yourself” find the feeling that 
is dictated in every given case by the author (pp. 225, 229). The true 
actor must discipline himself away from exhibitionism to interpretation. 
Equally, the regisseur may be tempted to take the line of least resistance 
and either omit what he does not understand or impose his own per- 
sonality which he has studied more carefully than the author’s text. 
This often happened in the early years of the Art theatre when Stanis- 
lavsky was seeking for new theatrical form and the author got in his 
way. Nemirovich-Danchenko always opposed the aggrandisement of 
the regisseur and actors at the expense of the author because although 
such treatment might carry the first acts of a play, the author would 
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inevitably take his revenge in the last by reducing to nonsense or in- 
consistency what had before possessed the logic of character and situa- 
tion. But that logic must come equally from the actor’s own experience 
and knowledge; this may enhance but not deform the author’s meaning. 
The same is true in opera where the music, and not the virtuosity of the 
singers, should dominate the performance and where the same means 
should be used to bring the characters to life. These basic principles 
were applied in the musical theatre of Nemirovich-Danchenko, which 
was amalgamated with Stanislavsky’s opera theatre in 1941, as well as 
in the Art theatre. 

In surveying the life and work of Nemirovich-Danchenko one sees 
the wheel come to its full circle. The young man in search of new form 
for a new audience found both. If the audience was larger than he first 
envisaged, that was a challenge to be met by extending the theatre’s 
range. If the time was hard and the evolution of a new society painful 
and complex as well as impressive, Nemirovich-Danchenko sought to 
depict on the stage the complexity as well as the achievement. Perhaps 
age and the authority of long service protected him from some of the 
pressure that might have been put on younger men. But what really 
carried him triumphantly through the contradictory currents of his 
time was an unswerving purpose larger than self-interest and self-esteem, 
love of the people with whom he wished to share his aesthetic ex- 
periences. 

B. MALNICK 


The New Man in Soviet Psychology, Raymond A. Bauer, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1952. $4.00, xxiii+229 pp. 

Soviet Psychiatry, Joseph Wortis. Williams & Wilkins Co. Baltimore, 
1950, xiv-+314 pp. 

Soviet Education, its Psychology and Philosophy, Maurice Shore. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1947. 

The People of Great Russia —a Psychological Study, G. Gorer and J. 
Rickman. Cresset Press, London, 1949. ros. 6d., 236 pp. 

‘Observations on Contemporary Russian Behaviour’, H. V. Dicks in 
Human Relations, 1952, vol. V, no. 2. . 


The rejection of pedology in the USSR in 1936 together with the 
removal of pedologists from the schools is a challenge to all their 
Western counterparts, psychologists and above all educational psycho- 
logists, to justify their own existence and work. It has interested me to 
trace the theoretical grounds for what appears to a British psychologist 
as a retrograde step and incidentally to note‘how the example of this 
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rejection, together with the aim of the Soviet Secondary Schools to 
bring all pupils up to one level of achievement, has influenced the left- 
wing educationalists in this country. These demand the abolition of 
intelligence tests and the general provision of such comprehensive 
schools as the L.C.C. are now erecting. This is, however, only one 
practical aspect of the impact that Soviet psychology is making, though 
it is doubtful whether all who advocate the adoption of its educational 
reforms grasp the philosophy on which they are based. Hence the value 
of such books as we are considering. 

The study of any one of the first three named above enables the reader 
to climb that summit from which he may hope to view the whole field 
of Soviet psychology and to take his bearings. He may find that he does 
not see some areas now with which he was previously familiar. They have 
been submerged or blasted away. What have been the causes of this 
altered scene, he will ask. 

Who are our guides and what is their experience? Mr. Bauer is a 
member of the Russian Research Centre at Harvard and was the Field 
Director of the Harvard Refugee Interview Project in Europe, 1950-51, 
when he was able to obtain information on conditions in the USSR. 
Both his book and Mr. Shore’s are fully documented and careful 
bibliographies are given; and both authors, like Dr. Wortis, have had 
access to Russian scientific journals and literature as well as the help 
of many colleagues working in collateral fields. Dr. Wortis, Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry in New York, writes as a member of 
the American-Soviet Medical Society, specially interested in Soviet psy- 
chiatry. He acknowledges the assistance which he also has received from 
Harvard. This article will be based mainly therefore on their work and 
on a few recent reviews. Although Dr. Wortis’ and Mr. Shore’s books 
may appear to deal with particular fields yet the consideration of the 
theory of psychological principles of education must be noted, while the 
appendices on the official party lines and pronouncements on psychology 
in Soviet Psychiatry are invaluable material. 

The People of Great Russia, by Gorer and Rickman, is an attempt by 
an anthropologist and a psycho-analyst to delineate the motives by which 
the Russians are activated and to explore the means by which these 
motives are implanted and maintained. Dr. Rickman’s contribution 
consists of sketches of the peasantry in the early days after the revolution 
of 1917-18, and Mr. Gorer’s of a psycho-analytic theory as to the effect 
of swaddling on the formation of character; a theory supported by 
interviews with refugee Russians and Western observers of the USSR, 
together with an examination of Russian literature. 

As it does not add to our knowledge of Soviet theory or practice 
except to tell us that swaddling is not prescribed by pediatricians there 
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today, we shall not refer further to it. A very thorough review of this 
book by T. Grygier can be found in the British Journal of Psychology, 
May 1951, vol. XVII. 

Dr. Dicks is a British psycho-analyst and a fluent Russian linguist 
who is especially interested in applying psycho-analytic theories to the 
study of sociological trends. His article, which is almost of book size, 
is the result of a pilot study in the field of Russian culture and person- 
ality, made by him when commissioned by the Rand Corporation and 
Harvard University. He, like Mr. Bauer, has had the opportunity of 
interviewing ex-Soviet citizens and may be read as giving the background 
of the society in which the Soviet educator and official work to produce 
the New Man, the obstacles which he encounters and the reactions 
which the adult male makes to the authoritarian set-up. In summing up 
his article Dr. Dicks writes: 


If applied psychology there is it appears to have trended largely in the 
direction of the more effective use of ‘conditioning’, specially of children in 
pedagogy, and by implication of ‘the new Soviet-Man’. A strong emphasis 
on the cerebral cortex as the organ of rationality and of free-will is the key- 
note, with a rejection of all foreign work, even of educational psychometrics, 
let alone psycho-analytic concepts. 


Again: 


Official Soviet doctrine is now clearly based on the Psychology of the 
Will. Its pronouncements and its handling of political deviants show the 
official assumption that identifications can be forced upon or developed in 
people by ‘correct education and propaganda’. 


This is a very useful summing up of the present day situation but to 
learn what has led to it we must go to the other authors whose work 
we are considering here. 

Dr. Wortis in his introduction writes: ‘Soviet psychiatry can be best 
understood if it is related to three basic sources of influence: (1) its 
socialist setting in a broad framework of public health services, (2) its 
conformity with the general principles of dialectical materialism, and 
(3) the teachings of Pavlov.’ The first three chapters of his book there- 
fore deal with ‘Dialectical Materialism and Psychiatry’, ‘The Fight for 
a Soviet Psychology’, and ‘Pavlov and his School’. 

It is hardly necessary in this journal to recapitulate the position of 
dialectical materialism but only to point out that from this standpoint 
the Soviet psychologists or psychiatrists naturally proceed to hold 
theories based on physiology and sociology rather than on the impor- 
tance of early childhood experience and individualistic development. 

Mr. Shore gives a very full account from the historical standpoint of 
the Marxist theory of education, tracing its evolution up to and during 
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the Russian revolution, its modification by Stalinism, and the position 
today. His is indeed a book written by an enthusiast who sees education 
being used by a state for the general raising of the proletariat; a state 
where every theory is judged by results — and the results demand a 
revision of theory. Whilst the approach is rather uncritical and insuffi- 
cient consideration is given to the theory of the nature of man, yet 
Soviet Education is a valuable source of information and one drawn upon 
by other American writers. It must be noted, however, that Mr. Shore 
began the book before 1939 and resumed it after 1945, so that it repre- 
sents the pre-1940 position better than it does today’s. 

Russian psychology has always been based largely on physiology with 
a materialist trend as exemplified by Sechenov in his book Reflexes of 
the Brain (1863), a work which led up to Pavlov’s school. The idealist 
school was represented by Chernishevsky, but the outstanding academic 
psychologists before the first world war were Chelpanov and Bekhterev, 
the latter holding a theory of ‘reflexology’. Pavlov’s work was ignored 
by pre-war psychologists. The outbreak of the revolution marks the 
great turning point in the development of the schools of psychology, 
there being at first free scientific debate with many views and schools 
till 1930 or so, but after 1936 only one school of Soviet psychology 
remained free to pursue its own researches and to lecture cautiously on 
academic concepts of psychology. Whilst at first psychologists in the 
USSR, as in America and Britain, studied animal, child, industrial, 


social and abnormal psychology, using the methods of research by 
questionnaire, social attitudes, the follow-up of suspected inherited 
trends, the analysis of intellectual qualities by statistical methods etc., 
the work done today is confined chiefly to education and medicine. 

At first, following the influence of Pavlov and the American be- 
haviourists it was supposed, as Bauer puts it, that: 


Man was a machine, an adaptive machine, which did not initiate action 
but merely re-acted to stimuli from its environment. Concepts like ‘con- 
sciousness’ and ‘will’ were suspect; they smacked of subjectivism, voluntar- 
ism, idealism. After all, man and his behaviour were determined by 
antecedent social and biological conditions. Man as depicted in present 
day Soviet psychology is not passive in the face of his environment. He 
takes the initiative away from his environment. Rather than being deter- 
mined by his environment, he determines it. Furthermore, he shapes his 
own character by training and by ‘self-training’. Whereas the proper 
subject of psychological behaviour in the ’twenties was objective behaviour 
— the correlation of external stimuli with externally observable responses — 
today psychology i is the study of consciousness, ‘the highest form of organ- 
ized matter’ and the instrument whereby man shapes himself and his 
environment. 
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The problem is: What do these changes in psychology mean in terms of 
political events and social and economic developments in the USSR? 
Briefly, one may say that developments in psychology have reflected the 
resolution of the conflict between two doctrinal trends in Marxism. 


Here we must summarize the argument for lack of space, but briefly 
the first trend is that described as ‘Vulgar Marxism’; ‘materialist in that 
it holds for the reality of matter independent of the perceiver, . . . 
mechanist in that the basic model for all theories is that of a machine... 
moved by the application of external force; deterministic in that it 
considers all events of the universe to be subject to rigid causality’ with 
‘a strong emphasis on the inevitability and predictability of future 
events. The other trend, the one which currently reigns in the Soviet 
Union, is materialist insofar as it holds for the reality of matter inde- 
pendent of the perceiver, but it accords a far more important role to 
ideas and consciousness in the affairs of man than does the first trend.’ 
Its basic model is that of the organism rather than the machine, and 
movement is seen as from within rather than being a response to force 
applied from without. It allows for the occurrence of accident and does 
not hold the belief of the inevitability of the future. Bauer shows how 
these two positions are reflected in the doctrines of intervention and 
ideology. The present view of man is that he is capable of self-initiation 
and can be held responsible for his actions. Environmentalism is no 
longer allowed so much weight as a determining factor now that the 
environment is controlled by the proletariat and not dominated by the 
bourgeois capitalist. 

If man is capable of self-improvement he can, of course, be held 
guilty if he has not and is not striving to do his utmost as a citizen, and 
he can be usefully rebuked or rewarded. This theory has affected the 
position of the criminal before the law. In early Soviet explanations 
of Criminal Law, crime was considered as a result of the structure of 
the class society and defined as a ‘socially dangerous act’, and the offender 
as one who had to be redeemed. Now the offender cannot lay the blame 
on his antecedents and the social system, but must accept the full 
responsibility of his guilt. Juvenile delinquents over the age of twelve 
years are regarded as coming under the adult code and are to be ‘made 
aware that they will not be fed on lollipops’. ‘Soviet psychiatrists’, 
writes Dr. Wortis, ‘do not believe that there is any general intimate 
correlation between mental disease or psychopathology and crime; it is 
only in occasional cases, especially associated with the more serious 
mental diseases, that criminal behaviour results.’? At the same time, 
it is considered that social training will do much to improve both the 


1 The New Man in Soviet Psychology, pp. 5-6. 
2 Soviet Psychiatry, p. 219. 
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criminal and the neurotic and great stress is laid upon the curative effects 
of suitably graded employment. 

Professor Y. Medynsky writes: ‘The nature of the state determines 
the aims and tasks of public education in the given state’, words reminis- 
cent of Montesquieu’s ‘the laws of education ought to be relative to the 
principles of government’.* One of the tasks of public education is, of 
course, to turn out a sufficient number of qualified persons to serve the 
state, whether as doctors, lawyers, scientists or as farmers, technicians 
and factory workers. It would be of no use to the Soviet state to educate 
dilettantes or even too many lawyers, if the desired cadres at the moment 
are electricians and atomic scientists. Emphasis is therefore laid on all 
attaining as high a standard as possible, selection being made at a late 
stage in education for further training. (As a result of the 19th Congress 
of the Communist Party’s decision to put into practice ‘polytechnical 
instruction’ in the ten-year school it is suggested that the number of 
transfer examinations be cut or abolished in order to increase the time 
for practical work.) 

The Western methods of selection for higher education by the appli- 
cation of intelligence tests were abolished by a decree in 1936.4 The 
theory that owing to heredity factors and social environment (known as 
the two-factor theory) nothing could be done for a large number of 
children was indignantly rejected and it was considered that it was a 
perversion of bourgeois pedology. The special schools which had re- 
ceived such children were abolished and the pupils drafted back to the 
ordinary schools. (The real mental defectives as we should judge them 
are still educated separately as are the blind and deaf.) 

Several motives are behind these sweeping changes, changes which 
much endangered the position of those psychologists (known as pedolo- 
gists) engaged in the study of individual differences. Many studies were 
terminated by this decree, such as that on twins in Moscow. 

The chief reason behind this rejection of intelligence tests would 
appear to lie in the Soviet belief in the perfectibility of man, of the 
power of the social environment to modify and change the child’s 
character, of the need for the individual to realize himself most fully as 
amember of the group. Ability, it is claimed, is developed by activity — 
that of the child himself and of the educator working on him. Environ- 
ment is still important as part of the forces brought to bear upon him 
and also as providing the material for him to work with. This being 
so a uniformly good school, right teaching methods and incentives, with 
a good teacher in charge should bring all its pupils up to the same level 
of attainments. It is the assumption that all children can reach the end 


* Public Education in the U.S.S.R., English Edition. 
4 Soviet Psychiatry, pp. 242-5. 
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of the ten-year course which has led to the abandonment of intelligence 
tests. It is supposed that teachers have used them to excuse their failures 
with certain children, or that even more dangerously they have been used 
to favour certain social classes. 

With the outbreak of war in 1941, greater attention was paid to 
character training in the effort to mould citizens who would be utterly 
devoted to the state and who would have certain moral virtues such as 
honesty, courage, unselfishness, ability to work with others. Thus the 
old Christian virtues are now inculcated as the ideal for the New Man, 
which he is to acquire by having them displayed before him by his 
teachers and governors, to read of them in his fiction and to practice 
them by living in a carefully controlled environment at home, at school, 
and in the party organizations. 

Bauer’s book swerves from a history of the development of psychology 
in the USSR to a consideration of this New Soviet Man and is the chief 
source of our information on this concept. Dr. Dicks, in his estimation 
of the Soviet citizen today, gives it as his opinion that the attempt to 
produce this ideal citizen is meeting with some success. 

The basic principle of modern Soviet didactics is the principle of 
conscious understanding. The basis of this principle is that the child 
learns better if the teacher proceeds from an explanation of general 
principles to practice rather than starting with practice and either letting 
the child infer these principles or explaining them to the child later. 
Soviet psychologists reject studies of animal learning since they consider 
that the human intellect is quite distinct from so-called animal intelli- 
gence and their studies are made not under laboratory conditions, but 
so to say on the job, e.g. of children doing class arithmetic. 

Emphasis on consciousness and the will has led to a rejection of 
Freudianism, with its study of the unconscious motives determining 
man’s actions. To use Bauer’s extract from Rubinshtein’s text on 
general psychology: 


The early years of childhood play an essential role in the development of 
character. However, the Freudian notion that character is fixed in early 
childhood is erroneous. This error arises from the failure to understand the 
role of consciousness in character development. Man takes an active part in 
reshaping his own character to the extent that it is related to a Weltan- 


schauung.® 


It is clear that the change in Soviet psychology since the twenties 
when it was largely behaviouristic and experimental has not proceeded 
on the same lines as that in the West, where other schools became more 
important. Their Soviet counterparts had to abandon it because its © 


5 The New Man in Soviet Psychology, p. 150. 
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tenets did not fit with the party ideology. The necessity for upholding 
the superiority of the Soviet position in every branch of science has led 
to unacknowledged borrowings. Bauer instances one: 


If one turns to Rubinshtein’s 1935 text, he will find Lazurskii, a pre- 
Revolutionary psychologist, and modern Gestalt psychologists, especially 
Kurt Lewin, cited as the developers of more natural techniques of experi- 
mentations. The reference to the Gestaltists and Lewin is entirely missing 
from the 1946 edition of Rubinshtein’s book, and all modern Soviet 


treatises give the impression that Lazurskii is the sole source of this 
technique. 


Dr. Wortis criticizes I. D. London’s ‘An Historical Survey of Psycho- 
logy in the Soviet Union’ (Psychological Bulletin, 1949) for assuming 
that Rubinshtein’s 1946 edition of his work Foundations of General 
Psychology is the last position in Soviet psychology. This is a work 
based on functional psychology, the study of the functions by which 
man is related to his environment. Rubinshtein’s book was however 
discussed in 1947 at a conference and heavily criticized largely on the 
grounds that he gave too much credit to bourgeois psychologists, not 
valuing the work of his own countrymen, and not basing himself suffi- 
ciently on Marxism. Soviet Psychiatry, Appendix B, gives a translation 
of an article by V. Kolbanovskii giving very clearly all these grounds. 
Some quotations may be usefully given here: 


Soviet psychology repudiates the idealist conception of psychophysical 
parallelism and interaction, as well as the conception of psychophysical 
identity which either reduces everything physical to the psychic or vice- 
versa reduces everything psychic to the physical. Soviet psychology solves 
the psychophysical problem within the framework of materialism-monism 
which affirms the primary nature of matter and the secondary nature of 
consciousness. It looks upon consciousness as the product of brain activity, 
which reflects the objective world around man... Such a major problem 
as that of the psychology of the Soviet man has escaped the attention of 
S. L. Rubinshtein and of other Soviet psychologists. In the immense 
process of Socialist construction the consciousness of men, of active builders 
of socialism is being changed ... [They] did not sufficiently study the 
influence of the new social conditions upon the mental development of the 
Soviet people... The psychology of Soviet man must become the central 
problem of the Soviet science of psychology .. . Of special importance is 
the study of the influence of Soviet ideology upon the psychology of the 
Soviet man. 


To study, not a classless ‘universal’ man but the concrete and actual 
Soviet man is to be truly objective and to use the correct approach 
which distinguishes the Soviet scientist from the bourgeois scholar. It 
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is quite clear that the New Man is to be held to be a more richly endowed 
being because he is living in a socialist society and is thus superior to 
any human being who could have been produced before at any time in 
the history of the world. The study of the concrete man means that 
emphasis is to be laid on the study of the individual and the development 
of personality. The child is to be studied in order that he may be best 
taught and developed by activity. This is done rather on the level of 
the classroom technique of the practical teacher than on any theory of 
personality. 


What knowledge can the non-Soviet student expect to glean from 
the Soviet field? He will find that most of the work done is in child 
educational psychology, nothing in psychotechnics. Animal psychology 
is concerned with animal behaviour only and is not comparative in the 
Western sense so that its results cannot be applied to the study of man. 
The rest of the work done is largely medical, in physiology, psychiatry, 
and neuro-surgery with research on sensation and perception. I. D. 
London in the American fournal of Psychology, July 1951, in an article 
entitled ‘Psychology in the U.S.S.R.’ gives an account of research done 
on a Pavlovian basis, by Bykov, Orbeli and Anokhin. 

Enough has been quoted, it is hoped to show how the political and 
psychological thecries have acted and reacted upon one another, and 
how close is the control of the official philosophy upon the educator. 

That the present position is fixed cannot be safely assumed, but that 
a shift away from it will be difficult for the official spokesman is clear. 
More and more serious students are confined to the prescribed lines of 
research: social psychology for example is not asked to make contribu- 
tions to the planning of state projects. 

Both Mr. Shore and Dr. Wortis write with a cheerful appreciation of 
the work done in education and psychiatry in the USSR and a desire 
that it should be more widely known and its techniques copied in 
America. Dr. Wortis is impressed by the state provision of psychiatric 
care and believes that many of the factors which war against mental 
health in the democracies have been removed in Russia today. Mr. 
Bauer’s book seems to be written from the most objective and detached 
standpoint of an observer who is concerned to learn the facts, though 
he is not without a philosophy of his own by which to judge them. 

This review will not have done full justice to the interest of these 
books unless the reader passes on to a full study of them. The amount 
of material available in them is immense. 

MarGarRET MarRKHAM 
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Soviet Law in Action: The Recollected Cases of a Soviet Lawyer. By 
Boris A. Konstantinovsky; Edited by Harold J. Berman, Professor 
of Law, Harvard University. (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953, x+77 pp-) 

The author, who was a Professor of Law and Legal Advisor to the 
Odessa Bread Trust until he was evacuated by the Germans in 1944, 
has set down what he remembers of fifty-three cases, with most or all 
of which he came into contact professionally between the years 1931 to 
1941. Professor Berman has prefixed to each group of cases an intro- 
duction and has added to them explanatory notes. The groups are 
headed respectively The Struggle for Law, Official and Economic Crimes, 
Law and Plan, and Labor Law: the last named is sub-divided into 
‘Cases of Hiring and Firing’, ‘Cases on Wages’, and ‘Cases on Social 
Insurance’. The accounts of the cases are necessarily short, i.e. about 
a page each. Of course, the reports are mainly statements of fact. The - 
reasons for the judgments cannot, in the nature of things, appear very 
clearly. 

One inevitably asks how authentic are these reports. Professor 
Berman thinks they ring true, and I agree with him. The author seems 
to have no axe to grind. Although he was not sympathetic to the 
communist regime he had spent all his working life under it. There is 
no sign that he is really familiar with any other system. He seems 
remarkably detached. Moreover, I am informed by those who have 
been in Soviet Russia that what he describes is the sort of thing that 
regularly happened and was reported in the press. 

How valuable are these reports and to whom? As a lawyer I confess 
to a slight disappointment. I am not surprised to find a pathological 
study of Soviet Law. The Soviet system throws great emphasis on 
sanctions of the Criminal Law and one does not expect a case book on 
Criminal Law to disclose the normal functioning of a social and econo- 
mic system. Were it not for Professor Berman’s notes one would get a 
very faint impression of the Soviet system as a whole. But I find rather 
less legal doctrine than I should have wished for. No doubt the author 
could not help it, but his book reads less like a case book for law students 
than a book of famous trials intended for the layman. In other words, 
it is the facts that are interesting. 

On the other hand I have no doubt that the book is of great interest 
to the student of economic and social conditions. I have found parti- 
cularly absorbing the cases dealing with the crises in the working of a 
planned economy. There is a remarkable case where the manager of the 
Odessa Bread Trust could not get the necessary supplies of wire. He 
could not stop production and so he had to send a procurement agent 
to get wire from another source. He got it from the Academy of 
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Sciences of the USSR but was in trouble — and still more his procure- 
ment agent — when it was discovered that the wire had been stolen 
from the Moscow Subway, then under construction. This is only one 
example of what may happen in a system where the planners cannot 
admit that anything can go wrong. 

Another most interesting type of case shows honest judges trying to 
do justice in the face of party pressure. Those who are more interested 
than I am in Labour Law will find much evidence of an attempt to 
combine factory discipline with what appears to be a genuine solicitude 
for the welfare of the workers. 

I hope I have said enough to show that the book, though very short, 
is full of valuable material. 

F. H. Lawson 


Sovetsky Ugolovny Protsess (Soviet Criminal Procedure), by Professor 
M. A. Cheltsov, Gosyurizdat, Moscow, November 1951, 510 pp., 
12r. 85k. Textbook for Higher Law Schools. (2nd edition, revised.) 


Professor Cheltsov’s new edition is significantly entitled ‘Soviet’ 
Criminal Procedure as if to emphasize the difference in kind, upon which 
the Soviet leadership has been insisting, between Soviet institutions 
and homonymous Western institutions. He defines ‘Socialist Adjudica- 
tion’ as a state activity discharged by the courts as organs of the socialist 
state, as if to disavow any tension or conflict between the courts and the 
government. He retains his statement that laws lay down general rules 
and courts apply them to concrete cases, though the numerous cases 
cited in his text suggest a more ambitious role for judicial decisions. In 
order to answer P. F. Pashkevich’s criticisms of his 1948 edition, 
Cheltsov affirms the present predominant role of the state in organizing 
national economic and cultural life (Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 
1951, no. 12, p. 72). In his definition of the nature of criminal procedure 
(p. 13), the author, in response to another criticism of Pashkevich, adds 
to the punitive the educational purpose of criminal procedure, the 
absence of which had been noted, and cites the quotation from Lenin 
and from Article 3 of the Judiciary Law of 1938 which Pashkevich used. 
In the 1948 edition (pp. 12, 221) Cheltsov had created the impression 
that a conviction was the court’s main interest. Now (p. 14) he em- 
phasizes the procedural guarantees enjoyed by the defendant and 
admonishes officials to avoid pressing for doubtful convictions or 
applying criminal repression unnecessarily. Procedural guarantees for 
the defendant are not illogical since ‘only the guilty must be condemned 
and punished’ (pp. 15-16). Defence counsel are not performing 4 
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dubious function but are themselves a useful part of the machinery of 
the state (p. 31). 

In the 1948 edition the discovery of truth had been given pre- 
eminence over the procedural guarantees of the defence. The present 
edition recants, for the former solution suggested that the truth can 
only be discovered effectively by illegal means. The recent treason 
trials in satellite countries convicted a number of defendants on the 
basis of confessions. Many observers wonder whether these confessions 
were in fact spontaneous or the result of pressure. The withdrawal of 
the charges against the Doctors in the USSR recently suggests a similar 
doubt, as these charges had been bolstered up by alleged confessions. 
If we are to believe the MVD announcement of 4 April 1953 in 
Pravda the confessions had been obtained by illegal means. In fact 
Article 115 of the RSFSR Penal Code makes it an offence to use force 
in order to elicit information from accused persons under interrogation. 
Deputy Minister of State Security Ryumin is now accused of having 
committed this offence. It is significant that the amnesty of 27 March 
1953, orders the dropping of all proceedings for a number of offences, 
of which this is one. Ryumin was also accused of abuse of authority, 
another offence specifically covered by this amnesty. Unless Ryumin 
can be treated as guilty of counter-revolutionary offences, it would follow 
that nothing further will be heard of the charges against him. Thus 
neither side in the Doctors’ case would seem to face any legal action. 

As an example of the political stimulation possible from staging impor- 
tant public trials the author cites the Khabarovsk trial of Japanese 
accused of preparing and applying bacteriological warfare in World War 
II (p. 17). In the 1948 edition the author reflected the then current 
notion that it was difficult to discover absolute truth and that the judge’s 
own feelings as to the evidence were enough (pp. 184, 264, 524). Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s book on Evidence, published in 1950, rejected the attitude 
of Pontius Pilate and insisted on verdicts consistent with the weight of 
the evidence on objective principles of construction. This shift is given 
due weight in the new edition. Pashkevich had also attacked Cheltsov’s 
former tolerance and even approval of English criminal procedure 
(pp. 110, 197, 588). This is also met in the chapters on Western pro- 
cedure in the new volume. 

The new edition has itself been considered by Professor M. S. 
Strogovich (Sov. Gos. i Pravo 1952, no. 8, pp. 13ff). His main com- 
plaint is rather academic, that Cheltsov divided many of his basic pro- 
cedural principles into those expressed in the Stalin Constitution and 
those separate from it (Cheltsov, pp. 73, 79-86). No doubt as a service 
to the cult of Stalinism, Strogovich holds that the Stalin Constitution 
is sufficient for all these principles, necessarily implying all those prin- 
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ciples which it does not clearly express (Strogovich, p. 18). Arts. 111 
and 112 are particularly considered, and the question of orality of trial 
and the judge’s subjection to law. 

We have so far been concerned with the features of the new edition. 
Though it is no function of a reviewer to deal with the whole of a book 
it may be useful, for readers who have not read the earlier edition and 
are unable to read the present edition in Russian, to give some account 
of Soviet criminal procedure as it appears from the pages of this standard 
modern work. The book gives useful illustrations of court practice and 
a number of important judicial decisions since 1940. It is written in a 
readable style and gives a rather fuller, rounder picture of the subject 
than do the rather more technical corresponding works in the West. 
On the other hand it is rich in detail and differs considerably from the 
diffuse and abstract Soviet works on many other legal subjects, especially 
those used by more elementary students of law. From this wealth of 
material only the main changes can be dwelt upon, leaving the reader 
to consult the texts of translations of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
of the RSFSR to fill in the routine gaps. 

The introductory part of the book emphasizes the sanctions against 
failure to conduct proceedings fairly and lawfully and describes the 
many good features which appear to characterize normal criminal pro- 
cedure, e.g. the application of notorious public rules of law, publicity 
and orality of hearing, and a vigilant system of prosecutors dedicated to 
the maintenance of legality, whether or not it results in a conviction. 

The particulars of power to arrest resemble those in Western coun- 
tries, as do the rules governing bail (p. 210). A person caught near the 
scene of a crime must be charged or released promptly, but a suspect 
whom it is intended to charge may apparently be held for a much longer 
period while a case is being built up against him. The exposition of this 
subject is not very consistent (pp. 207, 210, 277, 284). 

The conduct of expertise is similar to that elsewhere, e.g. the expert 
must not usurp the role of the court and give general legal opinions 
(pp. 260, 266). 

Denunciations are not in themselves a foundation for a prosecution 
but are used to start police inquiries which may result in the collection 
of evidence against the suspect. There is a duty to denounce many types 
of offenders (p. 225). The police investigate persons caught red-handed 
or with stolen goods, or when they are pointed out by witnesses of the 
crime or run away to avoid police questioning. In other cases a special 
investigation is conducted by the procurator’s department and under 
his control. The procurator is also informed of all police arrests. 

The investigator is under a duty to investigate both sides of the case 
and the accused is entitled to demand investigation of his version of the 
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facts or make this a ground of objection at the trial. The author provides 
a useful list of the rights of the accused during the investigation (p. 241). 
Police investigations must usually be concluded within one month, 
those of the procurator in two. Written records are made of the steps 
taken in the investigation, of the depositions of witnesses, the nature of 
real evidence, and other matters. The technique of examining deponents 
is expounded, a matter not normally included in law books in this 
country but in special books on police work (pp. 248ff). Especially 
interesting is the account of the inspection of the place of the crime, 
which takes place in the presence of two disinterested third parties 
(p. 258), and the safeguards which are stated to surround the searching of 
premises for evidence (p. 270). 

. The investigation is concluded as soon as the investigator is satisfied 
that there is a prima facie case against the accused and that the accused’s 
defence is not clearly an answer to it (pp. 275-6, 290). Once the evidence 
points at any suspect sufficiently to lead to a decision to charge him, he 
must not be further examined as a witness, as an accused person is 
privileged against self-incrimination (Circular No. 41/26, of 5 June 
1937). The accused person is then brought before the investigator, 
asked if he admits his guilt or has anything to say, and is shown docu- 
ments and exhibits which will be used against him. In practice he is 
said seldom to refuse to speak at all, but does object to answering specific 
questions (p. 279). The case against him is outlined and he is asked to 
comment on it, often confessing at this point. The investigator looks 
into any matters raised by the accused in his defence and reports to the 
prosecutor, who finally decides whether or not to press the case. The 
whole dossier is now shown to the accused. The indictment is then 
drawn up and the accused is supplied with a copy. 

In serious cases a preliminary court session follows, at which the 
indictment is studied, the dossier of the investigator scrutinized, and the 
case generally considered, to see whether it is ripe for the trial or 
whether changes or further investigation are called for (p. 305). The 
preliminary session must not prejudge guilt or innocence but merely 
ensure that evidence exists, which, if not refuted and accepted as true, 
would justify a conviction (pp. 305, 308). By error in one case 
(29 March 1950, Water Transport Chamber of the USSR Supreme 
Court) a preliminary session had discharged the accused because the 
depositions in the dossier struck them as unconvincing, though wit- 
nesses are not present at this session and cannot be examined in person 
(p. 306). This session also satisfies itself that all procedural require- 
ments have been satisfied and that the crimes charged have been 
correctly classified under the appropriate Penal Codes. Directions 
for the trial are given. The accused is not represented and cannot 
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attend this session though he may file written objections to the con- 
tinued prosecution of the case against him (pp. 301, 310). The prose- 
cutor can appeal if the case is thrown out at this point, but the defendant 
cannot do so, as he has his ‘day in court’ at the trial (p. 309). 

The trial is fully contentious, with some equality between the sides 
(p. 317). The judge appoints defence counsel, who interviews his 
client (p. 310). In all serious cases the State is represented by a prosecu- 
tor and the defendant is then legally entitled to the services of counsel 
(p. 318). The defendant may voluntarily waive this right, but he must 
not be invited to do so (Matais case, Full Bench ruling, 7 December 
1945). Every minor must be defended by counsel (Pokromovich’s case, 
Criminal Chamber of USSR Supreme Court, 12 November 1949). 
Both sides may produce and examine witnesses. Each decision of the 
court as to the conduct of the trial is recorded, if either side objected to 
it. Defence counsel may and should conduct a vigorous defence (p. 
115). He may not disclose communications from his client but is not 
bound by his client’s directions as to the conduct of the case, e.g. he 
may admit a fact which his client instructs him to deny, if he thinks it 
is in his client’s best interests (p. 118). 

A judge can be challenged on various grounds, such as affinity with 
a party or material personal interest in the dispute (Art. 42 of the 
RSFSR Criminal Procedure Code; Shakenov’s case, R. R. Chamber of 
USSR Supreme Court, 26 July 1950). If a judge has personal know- 
ledge of a case he must stand down and testify as a witness before a 
differently constituted court (Sinelov’s case, USSR Supreme Court, 
Sudebnaya Praktika 1943, no. 5, p. 23). 

If the judges are not challenged the trial proceeds. The indictment 
is read, and explained to the defendant, and he is asked how he pleads. 
If he confesses he is asked to explain what happened. Otherwise the 
court and the prosecutor arrange the order of aaa e.g. the sequence 
in which witnesses shall be examined. 

In the RSFSR the presiding judge questions the witnesses before 
they are examined by counsel (p. 326). Then counsel for the party 
summoning the witness examines him. This is followed by cross- 
examination by the other side. Many Soviet lawyers are said to prefer 
the Ukrainian procedure, under which counsel examine witnesses first, 
and the judge then questions them with the sole object of clearing up 
contradictions or resolving ambiguities, as this better conforms with 
judicial dignity and does not put the judge in the position of a co- 
prosecutor. 

All witnesses likely to throw light on the facts must be summoned and 
interrogated. In one recent case a conviction was quashed because 
important witnesses were not utilized (Abbasov’s case, Criminal Cham- 
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ber of USSR Supreme Court, 3 November 1950). If witnesses are 
summoned but do not appear the court must adjourn until they are 
brought (Sokolovskaya’s case, Criminal Chamber of USSR Supreme 
Court, 18 February 1950). Witnesses are kept out of court until they 
testify, so that they do not fabricate testimony suited to what they have 
heard from others. The defendant may ask for fresh witnesses at the 
trial even if he did not raise this point during the investigation (Bogat- 
kina’s case, Sudeb. Prak. 1943, no. 7, p. 31). 

Examination-in-chief is supposed to consist of a continuous account 
of the events by the witness, but in practice counsel requires to ask a 
series of questions, avoiding leading questions which suggest a particular 
answer (p. 329). Cross-examination, as in English procedure, is now 
said to be very common in Soviet proceedings, to add further details 
and check the veracity of a witness, e.g. where he tells a story at the trial 
which conflicts with what he told the investigator (pp. 329-330). 

The procedure for obtaining the opinions of experts is discussed 
(p. 331). The court must enter in the minutes of the case its reasons 
for rejecting the conclusions of an expert. It need not accept the 
versions given by the experts and can order fresh experts to be consulted 
(Kaufman’s case, Criminal Chamber of USSR Supreme Court, 25 May 
1949). At the close of the examinations the trial session is declared 
complete unless the final speeches show that further evidence must be 
adduced, in which case the hearing can be resumed. | 

The final speeches of counsel follow, interpreting the evidence given. 
The prosecutor must not overstate his case but should press for a 
conviction if he is convinced of his facts. He must clearly establish the 
fact of the commission of the offence and the fact that the defendant 
was the guilty party (p. 333). The prosecutor also calls for a degree of 
severity or leniency in sentence but without dictating to the court any 
exact lengths of prison terms or the like. He must emphasize the 
political appraisal of the crime and speak in language intelligible to the 
public in court (and presumably to the defendant) avoiding legal jargon. 
Defence counsel need not positively disprove the guilt of his client 
but must throw substantial doubt on the prosecution’s case and point 
out any flaws in their witnesses’ evidence. He must not attack the law or 
the court (p. 335). The defendant always has the right to the last word. 

A detailed record of the trial is kept. Verbatim notes of testimony 
are made, and a summary of the final speeches, as well as minutes of the 
reasons for all important interlocutory decisions of the court (p. 338). 
A conviction has been reversed where the record was carelessly made up 
and partly unintelligible (Sokolovskaya’s case, supra). 

The indictment may be amended at the trial (RSFSR Code, Art. 
311) but this is stated to be unusual in practice as it surprises and 
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embarrasses the defence, who come prepared to meet one charge and 
are faced with another, especially where a graver offence is substituted 
(p. 342). Instead it is more usual to order re-investigation and re- 
arraignment. It has now been held that it is unlawful to convict a 
defendant of a more serious offence than that for which he was originally 
indicted, unless there has been a fresh investigation (‘C’ and ‘L’ case, 
Full Bench ruling in 1947). Ifa different offence is disclosed during the 
trial, the court should proceed with the original indictment and inform 
the authorities of the other offence. This practice is based on the 
Ukrainian procedure (p. 344). 

The judges retire to consider judgment. In fact a majority of the 
three judges decides (Art. 324), but in form the judgment is unanimous. 
It is unlawful to disclose the fact of dissent in open court, perhaps 
because it shakes public faith in the stability of the law (Sherstner’s 
case, Criminal Chamber of USSR Supreme Court, Sudeb. Prak. 
1943). The dissenting judge can add a written rider to the record, for 
use by the appeal court if an appeal is lodged (Art. 325). The parties 
are not informed of the fact of dissent, but the prosecutor’s office is 
informed and he may base a protest for revision of the judgment on 
the grounds given by the dissenting judge (Ishankuliev’s case, Criminal 
Chamber of USSR Supreme Court, Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost 
1941). 

Art. 396 of the RSFSR Code permits a higher court to use other 
sources of facts in its consideration, but there has now been a ruling 
that no court may refer to any facts not brought in evidence (Full 
Bench ruling of 28 July 1950). Although the judge decides the facts 
on the basis of his personal convictions, without any formal restrictions 
as to evidence of greater or less legal cogency, the decision must in fact 
be based on an appreciation of the evidence and not on mere hunches 
or surmises (Kamaltynov’s case, USSR Supreme Court, 8 December 
1948; in this case the defendant’s conviction was reversed because none 
of the accusations made against him by an accomplice had been sup- 
ported by any evidence). 

A ‘socialist sense of right’ is said to guide the court in weighing 
up the evidence and in interpreting the law (pp. 352, 355). Vyshinsky’s 
book on Evidence is cited but no particulars are given, and no illustra- | 
tions from court practice. 

The form of the judgment describes the crime and the facts found to 
be true. The Ukrainian Code requires the court to state reasons for 
conviction or acquittal. The Judicial Law of 1938, Art. 15, requires all 
Soviet appeal courts to study the grounds for the decision of the court 
below, so Soviet lawyers have considered it logical that a trial court 
should explain fully in writing why it rejected or accepted the evidence 
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in question. A Full Bench ruling of 28 July 1950 now requires every 
court to state in its judgment the reasons for its conclusion that the 
defendant was innocent or guilty (p. 364). In one case an acquittal was 
set aside because the judgment gave no reasons for rejecting a confession 
which had been put in evidence or for rejecting the testimony of the 
prosecution witnesses (p. 365; Shevkunov’s case, R. R. Chamber of the 
USSR Supreme Court, 31 January 1949). 

The judgment concludes with a finding of the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant and fixes the sentence. Although the convict is in theory 
liable for all costs the state defrays them if he has insufficient means, 
which must be common in practice (Art. go). 

The judgment is final and prevents any further proceedings being 
taken unless an appeal is lodged or there is a protest by the prosecutor 
for revision of the decision. Soviet civil courts unlike the English courts, 
are bound by the findings of fact of criminal courts, where the same 
facts also produce civil liability. 

The appeal court is not limited to the grounds stated i in the appeal 
but checks all aspects of the case (Art. 412). The 1938 Judicial Law, 
Art. 15 allows new evidence to be adduced by the parties and in Toka- 
rev’s case (Criminal Chamber of USSR Supreme Court, 26 February 
1941) the higher court considered the deposition of a man not called 
as a witness at the trial. In Bezzubov’s case (RSFSR Supreme Court, 
g December 1950), it considered a deposition by a witness explaining 
why he changed his testimony between the stage of investigation and the 
trial. If the appeal court itself feels that further evidence is needed it 
cannot order the collection of such evidence ex officio but orders a new 
trial, and, in some cases, a new investigation. 

Soviet law permits the prosecutor to protest ‘an acquittal or the 
lenience of a sentence. The higher court can reduce sentences but if 
it considers that a sentence should be increased it must order re-trial 
and cannot itself substitute a more severe sentence (p. 397). 

A conviction will be quashed automatically for certain serious pro- 
cedural irregularities. Some of these are statutory, e.g. where a judge 
had previously acted as investigator in the same case (‘Sh’s’ case, 
Criminal Chamber of USSR Supreme Court, 15 November 1950). 
Supreme Court practice has added a number of other instances, e.g. 
where a court put the burden of proof on the defendant, requiring him 
to prove his innocence instead of requiring the prosecution to prove 
his guilt (Kuznetsov’s case, Criminal Chamber of USSR Supreme 
Court, 1940). A conviction can be set aside for ‘injustice’ in general, 
: &.g. a lenient sentence against the weight of the evidence (Urezchenko’s 
case, Full Bench decision of 24 December 1948). 

The appeal court should state in its judgment why it rejected the 
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decision of the court below, if it reverses its judgment, e.g. that wit- 
nesses’ testimony appears biassed or that inferior sources of information 
were used (Full Bench ruling of 1 December 1950). The appeal court, 
like those in this country, is said to be slow to differ from the trial court 
on the weight of evidence, as it does not see the witnesses personally so 
as to judge their credibility. The prosecutor on appeal is a fresh prose- 
cutor who approaches the case dispassionately and does not always 
support the justice of a conviction (p. 390). Appellate procedure is 
much the same as in this country, and is subject to rules laid down in 
the Full Bench Directive of 1 December 1950. The appellate judgment 
must deal specifically with all the grounds of appeal and refer to any 
illegality or irregularity which it detects in the proceedings of the court 
below. Where a conviction is reversed and further investigation is 
unlikely to lead to evidence convicting the defendant, the appeal court 
may simply acquit the defendant (‘C’s’ case, Criminal Chamber of 
USSR Supreme Court, 12 March 1949; the only evidence against the 
defendant was the fact that an eye-witness of the crime was heard to 
mention a name which sounded like the defendant’s, and the prosecu- 
tion offered no evidence of the circumstances of the crime). The same 
result occurs where the actions proved do not disclose a legal offence or 
disclose an offence which is not ‘socially dangerous’. Social danger is 
an ambiguous conception. In one sense it is a substitute for the word 
‘crime’ so that any crime is a socially dangerous act, and any criminal 
may be termed a socially dangerous person. In this sense enemies of 
society need not differ very much in character from criminals in Western 
countries. But there is a narrower sense, in which the term has a greater 
significance. An offence may be overlooked if in fact the element of 
social danger is absent. Article 6 of the RSFSR Penal Code defines 
criminal law generally as based on the punishment of acts or omissions 
directed against the Soviet system or the legal order established by the 
worker-peasant authority in the stage of transition to communism. 
Article 8 adds that ‘if the action in question, though constituting a 
crime at the time of its commission, within Article 6, has, owing to 
changed law or conditions ceased to be socially dangerous by the time 
of the investigation or trial, or if the culprit is not in the opinion of the 
court himself socially dangerous, the culprit will not be visited with 
punishment’. Article 51 of the Code states that reasons must be given 
in the judgment when a defendant is thus excused punishment. This 
amounts to a recommendation by the legislature to grant a pardon to 
the convict. It is not technically an acquittal. 

The appeal court, when ordering a re-trial or re-investigation, must 
explain what was done wrong in the original proceedings, and suggest 
further steps to be taken, e.g. charging other or additional suspects. 
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Where a defendant appeals against a conviction the sentence at the 
new trial cannot be more severe than that imposed at the first trial 
(p. 398). Nor can the appellate court itself substitute a more severe 
sentence (p. 377). But the prosecutor can protest a mild sentence and 
this sentence can be increased at the new trial (p. 399). In any new 
trial where new facts come to light a more severe sentence can be 
imposed (p. 399). The idea is not to discourage a convict from appealing. 

Where no appeal is lodged in due time a special revisory procedure 
is possible. The Procurator-General or President of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR or RSFSR or other constituent Republic may 
protest a decision under Art. 16 of the 1938 Judiciary Law. The 
grounds of protest are the same as the grounds of an appeal (p. 403). 
There is no limit of time. The initiative is that of the local procurator 
of the district (raion). He reports to the procurator of the province 
(oblast). The latter may reject this suggestion giving reasons, or 
approve it and send it to the chief procurator of the Republic. The 
latter may reject it in turn or may place it before the Criminal Chamber 
of the Supreme Court of the Republic. Where the original trial is in a 
Provincial Court, the president of such court may himself send a protest 
to the President of the Supreme Court of the Republic, who decides 
whether or not it should be tried (p. 404). The case is heard in camera 
without the parties being present. The Supreme Court may dispose 
of the case in much the same way as an appeal. A further protest from 
its decision lies at the suit of the President of the Supreme Court of 
the Republic, or its Procurator-General, to the Supreme Court of 
the USSR under Art. 64 of the Judiciary Law, through the Procurator- 
General of the USSR. Art. 75 of the same law permits an ultimate 
further protest to the Full Bench of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

The main purpose of these protests appears to be to ensure consist- 
ency in law. The sentence imposed on the defendant has often been 
served before the protest is tried. The object is to correct improper 
practices and educate inferior courts. The procedure may be compared 
with criminal appeals to the House of Lords in England, where the 
Attorney-General must be satisfied that a point of great public import- 
ance is involved before the appeal will be permitted. The fact that such 
appeals may be made against a quashing of a conviction show that this, 
too, is not really an appeal against the prisoner but a move to settle 
disputed points of law, since English law does not permit appeals 
against acquittals except for appeals to the Lords. 

Soviet law permits the re-opening of a case when new circumstances 
are discovered, e.g. fresh evidence not previously available, or the dis- 
covery of perjury by the witnesses at the time of the trial (p. 407). Ifa 
Witness is suspected of giving false evidence he must first be prosecuted 
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to conviction before the original case can be re-opened (Sukiasian’s 
case, Criminal Chamber of USSR Supreme Court, 28 February 1945). 
An acquittal can be re-opened not later than five years after the judg- 
ment, and not later than one year after the discovery of the new facts 
(Art. 374). This procedure of revival must be used where new facts 
are brought up on appeal and -not the usual appellate procedure 
(Cheshar’s case, Full Bench ruling in 1948). 

Sentences are liable to alteration by other agencies, e.g. by agencies 
of correction. It is stated that the practice of release after service of 
half the term has had a bad effect and that this commutation of sentence 
is no longer allowed (p. 419). Sentence can be suspended temporarily 
if unusual family hardship would otherwise be caused (Art. 456). 
Sentence is also suspended if the convict is of call-up age and he may 
be discharged if a good report is received from his military superiors. 
Various circumstances are explained in which sentences may be varied 
or modified (p. 420). 

If it is objected that this book gives an idealized account of Soviet 
procedure it must be borne in mind that the ideal here held up is one 
which is objectively commendable, and that this ideal is being pressed 
on the courts by authorities with the power to enforce their will. The 
book is not directed at a foreign reader with any propagandist purpose. 


A. K. R. 


M. P. Kareva, Pravo i Nravstvennost v Sotsialisticheskom Obshchestve 
(Law and Morality in a Socialist Society), Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow, 1951, 182 pp. 7 rubles. 


The attempt to establish a connection between law and the other 
agencies regulating human behaviour forms an age-old and unsolved 
problem of jurisprudence, especially in countries where the legal system 
has undergone revolutionary transformations. In the very beginnings 
of Soviet jurisprudence it was raised by Reisner’s attempt to revive 
Petrazhitsky’s explanation of law as an expression of popular intuitive 
concepts of justice. On this basis he argued against enactments such 
as a chapter of the Soviet Penal Code on ‘Offences Originating from 
the Traditions of Tribal Life’, the very purpose of which was to 
change popular concepts of justice and morality.* 

In modern Soviet publications Reisner’s concepts are referred to 

1 Cf. his article: ‘Our Law, Foreign Law, General Law’, partly translated in Babb- 


Hazard, Soviet Legal Philosophy, Harvard University Press, 1951; passim, and especially 
Pp. 95 and ror (note 20). 
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only in terms of the strongest criticism (they are not even mentioned 
in the book reviewed). In the tradition of Soviet legal theory they 
represent an aberration which had to be overcome before a stable legal 
order could be conceived in a state which aims at reorientating human 
relationships. 

Some revival of the identification of law and morality is, however, 
implied in the ideological assertion that the demands of the Soviet 
legal order coincide with the moral concepts of at least the great majority 
of Soviet citizens. The book reviewed attempts to elaborate, on this 
basis, the distinctions between Law and Morality.2 Of course the 
author recognizes that enactments of, say, family legislation are intended 
not only to have an immediate effect gua laws but also to impress upon 
the public the desirability of stable marriages. She also recognizes 
that the laws protecting the status of women in the east, though originat- 
ing from the demands of the advanced sectors of local public opinion, 
were not representative of the general level* of the latter at least twenty 
to twenty-five years ago. She recognizes that even now cases of repres- 
sion of women occur in the east and that efforts to overcome those are 
hindered by complicated aspects of religion such as Shariat, a tactless 
approach to which must be avoided. She asserts, however, that at 
present such offences occur only in rare instances, thus involving the 
need for even more vigorous attempts by the law to eliminate them 
completely (pp. 158-9). 

In this particular field, it may be agreed that by the very fact of 
industrial development, enactments which Reisner thought obstructed 
the function of law as an expression of existing public opinion, are used 
most effectively to remould public opinion. Less convincing is Dr. 
Kareva’s statement that, in spite of the material inequality involved in 
the first stage of a communist society, offences committed because of 
greed or envy represent mere ‘survivals of the past in the minds of 
individual persons’, as they lost their objective foundation with the 
nationalization of all the main means of production and the establish- 
ment of equality of opportunity. It is taken for granted that the great 
majority of the members of a socialist society obey by internal conviction 


? As the book is of a general and ideological character, no special attention is devoted 
to the question, much discussed among Soviet jurists, of how far popular concepts of 
morality not enacted in the law form one of its sources. The author takes for granted 
the inadmissibility of legal prosecution of actions which are contrary to Soviet morals 
but which are not offences according to the law (pp. 119-21). On the other hand, she 
also complains against State Attorneys who prefer, in cases of maltreatment of children, 
the intervention of the welfare officer or, at the worst, a civil law suit (evidently in 
order to enforce the transfer of the children to a children’s home) to criminal prose- 
cutions (p. 175). 

3 This is illustrated in the decision of the Supreme Court of the Daghestan ASSR of 
1928 which forced husbands whose wives had divorced them at the Registrar’s Office 
to deliver to them the letters of divorce according to Shariat. Otherwise the legal right 
of divorced wives to re-marry would have remained on paper (p. 156). 
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the rules necessary for its functioning, so that the penalties threatened 
by law or public opinion act as a deterrent only upon a small minority 
(pp. 127-8). The possibility of a conflict between socialist law and 
morality is thus excluded. Though not every infringement of socialist 
morality is a legal offence, the very fact of violation of the Soviet laws 
offends socialist morality. Public opinion may apply any sanction which 
is not in opposition to the legal order (pp. 112 and 116-17). 

In such a concept, public opinion itself appears largely as an institu- 
tion of which the press, the party, the komsomol, trade unions etc. are 
the organs. It enforces the rules of morality just as the state’s coercive 
machinery enforces the law. The basic distinction between law and 
morality is reduced to (a) the difference between the enforcing agencies 
and (5) the fact that the state finds it expedient to enforce only some of 
the rules of conduct accepted by socialist society, either because their 
violation is especially dangerous or because they are suitable for the 
specially strict method of legal regulation.’ One of the advantages of 
the moral sanction may be its very informal character which allows for a 
more pliable application according to the merits of the individual case.‘ 
A definite shortcoming is the absence of those guarantees against 
arbitrariness with which the law is surrounded. Dr. Kareva herself 
notes as a very natural reaction of public opinion not only the con- 
demnation of people who have been proved in court to have kept just 
short of the point where violation of civic duties is punishable by 


criminal law’ (this would be normal in every stable society) and not 


4'The reader may notice the analogy between this statement about the relationship 
between the ‘typical’ and incongruous elements of reality and the problem facing the 
Soviet playwright (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. 4, no. 2, pp. 188ff.). The lawyer’s case is 
comparatively simple in that he has to enforce the law. It matters little whether he 
does it in the hope of thereby reforming public opinion or because he believes in the 
optimistic assertions about the present state of public opinion. The playwright, 
according to the Soviet idea, is an ‘engineer of the soul’: while in fact, as distinct from 
theory, he would not fulfil his mission if the ideal types developed by him were not 
better than the average, he may easily fail to be effective at all if his ideal heroes move 
in a world which his public cannot somehow identify with Soviet reality. 

5 pp. 111ff. An interesting application is the case concerning alimony payments by 
the father of an illegitimate child born after July 8th, 1944 to the mother (unmarried), 
of this child. According to the law, he is no longer under any obligation to pay alimony 
but, Dr. Kareva asserts, public opinion will condemn him if he fails to do so (p. 118). 

6 Irrelevant factors may also, however, be introduced. In the case mentioned in the 

preceding note a change of domicile, which may occur for reasons not connected with 
the desertion of the mother, or good production achievements by the culprit may 
eliminate the sanction if any. In most cases it is unlikely to take.effect unless the 
culprit has invited disapproval by some action or omission in quite a different field, in 
which case the old incident may be held against him. In the case publicized in the 
women’s magazine Rabotnitsa, however (see Soviet Studies, vol. 2, p. 399), the magazine, 
as representing public opinion, pressed a father who was "under no legal obligation, to 
pay alimony to a town thousands of miles away 

7 The examples quoted, pp. 120-1 (from ‘A. Ya. Vyshinsky, Sudebnye Rechi, ed. 
1938, pp. 168-9 and 217-20) concern members of a ship’s company, or of a polar 
settlement, who did not dare to intervene in instances of criminal inaction, or action, 
of their seniors. (Yet intervention would obviously have involved breach of formal 
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only distrust of people who have served sentences (this is current in most 
countries, though emphasis on this point is in sharp contrast to the 
earlier attitudes of Soviet penology which were re-emphasized in the 
latest decree on amnesty) but even a reserved approach to citizens who 
have been discharged in court because of lack of sufficient evidence 
(as distinct from those acquitted on proof of their innocence, pp. 
166-8). Kareva does not appear to notice that the main advantages of 
legal safeguards are thereby forfeited, especially in view of the fact, 
which she herself observes, that the informal sanctions of ‘public 
opinion’ may be more severe than some penalties of the Soviet code. 
The party or the komsomol have at least bye-laws according to which 
moral sanctions incurred by their members can be contested though 
not so precisely as legal sanctions can be (pp. 111-2). But to describe 
the journalist, or the person who makes a speech at a factory meeting, 
as one capable of dispensing legitimate sanctions on behalf of Soviet 
society (instead of drawing the attention of the courts and other com- 
petent agencies to some supposed misdemeanor), is certainly in oppo- 
sition to the tendency to stabilize society which has been characteristic 
of Soviet legal theory since 1938 and has been re-emphasized in Soviet 
judicial policies during recent months. 


RuDOLF SCHLESINGER 


discipline, and serious risks if the criminals had evaded justice. For this very reason 
Vyshinsky may have avoided prosecuting them.) Another example given (ibid.) is 
the obligation to denounce criminal actions the preparation or commission of which is 
known to a Soviet citizen. Failure to fulfil this moral obligation is a criminal offence 
only if the crime contemplated is treason, robbery, or theft of public property. In this 
case the distinction is rational. While, in cases where the public interest is most 
seriously threatened, the state refuses to consider any personal circumstances which 
might argue against denunciation, it leaves to less formal agencies the decision whether, 
and in what way, disapproval should be voiced against a relative who failed to bring some 
family tragedy or a theft among neighbours to the Public Prosecutor’s attention. 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


PRA VDA ON THE ROLE OF THE PARTY AND OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


The following comprises part I (which in the original is preceded by a 
short introduction) and part III of an article, published under the heading 
‘The Communist Party —the directing and guiding force of the Soviet 
people’ in Pravda, June 10, 1953. The article is published, says Pravda, as 
an aid for teachers in party courses. However, the importance of the document 
in its exposition of the reasons for the one party system and in its emphasis on 
collectivity of leadership, rejection of the cult of personalities (‘current up to 
very recent times’), etc., hardly requires further explanation. Part II, omitted 
for reasons of space, deals with the party’s economic and general (including 
foreign) policies, in terms familiar since the XIX Congress and the statements 
of the Soviet leaders after Stalin’s death. Stalin’s ‘Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR’ is described as an ‘important (vazhny) contribution 
of ideas to the study of the problem of the ways of transition from social- 
ism to communism’—a marked contrast with the hitherto stereotyped 
adjectives such as ‘work of genius’. The characterization of the party’s 
leadership as ‘collective, solidly united and monolithic’, the rejection of the 
cult of personalities and of a scholastic interpretation of Marxism were 
repeated in all subsequent authoritative statements. 

R. S. 


I 

The Communist Party is a voluntary fighting alliance of like-minded 
Communists who are welded together by unity of views, unity of will and 
action. Coming from deep within the proletariat of Russia, the most revolu- 
tionary proletariat in the world, the party united in its ranks the advanced, 
most steadfast and active forces of the working class and all the working 
people. In the course of its long revolutionary struggle the Communist Party 
has matured, become tempered and grown to be the genuine leader and guide 
of the whole people. 

The strength of our party lies, above all, in the fact that its entire activity 
is guided by advanced revolutionary theory, which gives the party clarity of 
aim, certainty of victory, ability to find its bearings in any circumstances and 
to open up new roads in history. Marxist-Leninist theory is the scientific 
expression of the fundamental interests of the working class, a mighty 
weapon of ideas in its struggle for the revolutionary transformation of society, 
for communism. 

Relying on Marxist-Leninist theory, on profound knowledge of objective 
economic laws, the party works out, at each historical stage, the correct and 
scientifically grounded policy which reflects what is needed for the develop- 
ment of society’s material life. 

Marxism-Leninism is a living, a creative science which is continually 
enriched by fresh experience and new knowledge. The indissoluble connec- 
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209 
tion between theory and practice is the principal distinguishing feature of the 
activity of the Communist Party as the party of creative Marxism. The whole 
history of our party is Marxism-Leninism in action. 

The history of social development has known many parties which called 
themselves socialist. They fought for the ideas of socialism with words, but 
by their deeds they betrayed the interests of the working class to the bour- 
geoisie. Such were in particular the social-democratic parties of the Second 
International. Only the party of the Communists preserves the teachings of 
Marxism-Leninism in all their purity; it develops and enriches them and 
wages a resolute and consistent struggle to put into practice the theory of 
scientific communism. In its activity, word never diverges from deed. 

Scholasticism and dogmatism are thoroughly alien to the science of 
Marxism. Learned formalists who suppose that advanced science can be 
mastered by memorizing and quoting at random the deductions and formulae 
of Marxism have nothing in common with Marxism. Marxism requires 
specific analysis of the phenomena of social life, ability to apply in a creative 
way the conclusions drawn from theory to solution of the problems posed by 
practice. 

Revolutionary theory becomes a mighty material force when the masses are 
seized by it. By uniting scientific socialism with the workers’ movement, the 
Communist Party has brought the working people of our country to world 
historical conquests. The victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
and the building of socialism in our country are a triumph of the ideas of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The source of the strength and invincibility of the Communist Party lies in 
its close and indestructible connection with the people. The whole activity 
of our party over many years shows plainly that it is indissolubly linked with 
the broad masses of the working people, and that it is able not only to teach 
the masses, but also to learn from them, and to lead them forward. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union have, in the course of half a century, had 
practical experience of all the principal parties which have existed in Russia: 
the party of the landlords (the Black Hundred), the party of the capitalists 
(the Kadets), the party of the Mensheviks (the right-wing ‘Socialists’), the 
party of the Social Revolutionaries (the defenders of the kulaks), and the 
party of the Communists (the party of the working class). In the course of the 
revolutionary struggle, the peoples of our country rejected all the bourgeois 
parties and chose the Communist Party as the only anti-landlord and anti- 
capitalist party, standing for the people like a rock. The working people 
consider the party of the Communists as their own party, as their tested 
leader and educator. 

In everything it does the party takes for its starting point the Marxist 
premise that the working masses, the producers of all material wealth, are the 
decisive creative force in society, that the people are the makers of history. 
The history of social development is the history of the producers of material 
wealth, the history of the working people, the history of the peoples. 

It is the merit of the party to have raised up the many-millioned masses of 
the working people of our country to conscious creative work, to have 
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organized, rallied and steeled them politically in the struggle against the yoke 
of the exploiters, in the course of building a new, socialist, life. The great 
things accomplished by the Soviet people have ground to dust the prejudice 
for so long fostered by the ideologues of the exploiter class that the working 
people are not capable of the independent creative activity which makes 
history. V. I. Lenin denounced this prejudice as absurd and wild, infamous 
and vile. Our party has always waged a relentless struggle against this pre- 
judice. It cultivated and continues to cultivate in the working people faith 
in their own strength and the awareness of their high historical mission. 

The experience of history teaches that the role of the workers as the re- 
makers of society is immeasureably strengthened by the degree of organiza- 
tion, solidarity and awareness of its advance guard — the Communist Party. 
The people of our country have always played an outstanding part in history, 
but their strength has grown immeasureably since the Marxist-Leninist party 
became the leader of the working people. They have accomplished great 
historic deeds which have earned them the well-merited fame of a hero- 
people, a creator-people marching at the head of the whole of progressive 
mankind. 

The scientific grounding of the role of the popular masses, the revolutionary 
classes and parties in history has dealt a mortal blow to the views of the various 
schools of subjective idealists acording to whom it is not the people but 
heroes who make history. Marxism-Leninism considers that outstanding 
individuals play a great part in social life only insofar as they express correctly 
the interests of the most advanced class in society. The working class and its 
party bring forward their teachers and leaders in the course of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

The great leaders of the working class, Marx, Beads Lenin and Stalin, in 
their emphasis on the deciding part played by the popular masses in history, 
took a resolute stand against the harmful cult of the individual. K. Marx 
stated in one of his letters: ‘Out of a dislike of any cult of the individual I 
never allowed at the time of the International any publicity to be given to the 
numerous addresses noting my merits, with which I was pestered by people 
from various countries — nor did I ever reply to them, unless by an occasional 
rebuke.’ (K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works [Russian edition] vol. 26, 
p- 487.) 

Time and again Lenin subjected to devastating criticism the anti-scientific 
theories of the ‘heroes’ and the ‘multitudes’ spread by the Narodniks and 
Social Revolutionaries. Only he will be victorious and retain power, Lenin 
taught, who believes in the people, who goes deep into the source of the 
creative activity of the people. 

The Communist Party conducts a consistent struggle against subjectivist 
views of history of the Narodnik Social-Revolutionary kind. In its 1938 
resolution on the organization of party propaganda in connection with the 
publication of the Short History of the CPSU (B), the Central Committee of 
the party emphasized the harmful nature of the anti- Marxist views on the role 
of the individual in history. The resolution points out that the history of the 
party must not be woven around individuals and their biographies but that it 
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must be presented by unfolding the basic ideas of Marxism-Leninism. But 
until quite recently the survivals, long condemned by the party, of anti- 
Marxist views on the role of the masses, classes and parties, and elements of 
the cult of the individual, were to be found in propaganda work and got into 
the pages of some books, journals and newspapers. 

The party educates its cadres in the spirit of devotion to the working class 
and the people, devotion to the party and its great ideas. J. V. Stalin has 
pointed out: ‘Be devoted to the working class, its party, its state. That is 
necessary and good. But do not confuse it with devotion to individuals, with 
this empty and unnecessary spineless fussing.’ (Works, vol. 13 [Russian 
edition], p. 19 [first published 1951)). 

Soviet people, who have been reared in the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, are 
deeply devoted to the Communist Party; they have a great love for it, and have 
faith in the wise and tested leadership of the party, its Central Committee. 
The party delegates its best and most authoritative and experienced work- 
ers to the C.C.. The whole activity of the C.C. is an embodiment of the 
wisdom of the party, of the tremendous experience of its collective leadership. 

History shows that without a party of iron will that has been tempered and 
enjoys the confidence of everything honest in the working class and the 
people, it is impossible to wage a successful struggle for the victory of 
communism. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is such a party. 


Communism is the result of the conscious creative activity of the popular 
masses inspired and organized by the party. Our party rouses and develops 


the mighty creative energy of the Soviet people for the great aim of the 
triumph of communism. 

‘The broader the sweep and the greater the scale of historical events,’ said 
Lenin, ‘the greater is the number of people taking part in them; and, on the 
other hand, the deeper the transformation which we want to bring about, the 
more it is necessary to rouse the interest in it of ever new millions and tens of 
millions of people, to make them conscious of it and to convince them of its 
necessity.’ (Works [Russian edition] vol. 31, p. 467.) 

In the conditions of communist construction, the party is always improving 
organizational and political leadership and untiringly increasing the fighting 
fitness and unity of its ranks. 

The principal condition of the strength and power of the party lies in its 
steel-like unity and monolithic solidarity. The unity of our party has been 
forged in fierce struggle against all the enemies of Leninism — the Menshe- 
viks, Trotskyists, Bukharinites and Bourgeois Nationalists. The party 
treasures the unity of its ranks like the apple of its eye and continues to 
strengthen its unbreakable links with the people. 

The strength of the leadership of our party and state lies in the fact that it 
is collective, solidly united and monolithic. The party considers that the 
strictest observation of this supreme principle constitutes a guarantee of the 
correct leadership of the country. 

In order to solve successfully the tasks of communist construction, the 
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party makes use of all forms of organizational work and of education in 
political thinking; sees to it continuously that all the mass organizations of the 
working people — the Soviets, trade unions, and Young Communist League 
and others — increase their activity and draw still more of the working people 
into the struggle for the victory of communism. 

The Communist Party, as the party of innovators and re-makers of society, 
gives its backing to everything that is new and advanced and struggles 
resolutely against everything that is backward, making extensive use of 
criticism and self-criticism. Criticism and self-criticism is the special com- 
munist method of training cadres, an inalienable, ever active arm of the party, 
inherent in the nature of the party and native to its revolutionary spirit. 

Criticism and self-criticism serves to reveal shortcomings and to help in the 
struggle against the tendency to make a show of everything going well and 
intoxication with success in work. The strength of our party lies in the fact 
that it is not afraid of criticism and that, from criticism of shortcomings, it 
draws the energy required for further advance. 

In order to increase the fighting fitness of its ranks and to strengthen its 
function of leadership in Soviet society, the party develops in every way 
internal party democracy, strengthens party and state discipline, sees to 
correct selection of cadres and execution of decisions, and intensifies ideolo- 
gical work. 

The party resolutely demands that an end be made to the harmful practice © 
of under-estimating ideological work, that this work be intensified in all the 
links of the party and the state, and that all manifestations of an ideology alien 
to Marxism be tirelessly exposed. It is necessary to develop and to improve 
socialist culture and to direct all the means of influencing political thinking — 
our propaganda, agitation and the press — towards improving the ideological 
training of communists, increasing the political vigilance and awareness of the 
workers, peasants and intellectuals. The ideological work of the party is aimed 
at overcoming the survivals of capitalism in the people’s consciousness and at 
educating the working people in the spirit of watching over the interests of the 
state, of irreconcilability and firmness in the struggle against internal and 
external enemies, and in the certainty of the complete victory of our cause. 

In accordance with the new tasks, the party is improving the organizational 
forms of its work, as was expressed in the new Rules of the party adopted by 
the XIX Congress. The purpose of the party Rules is to raise the fighting 
fitness of the party ranks, consolidate party discipline and broaden the 
initiative of the communists. 

In order to perform its historical tasks the party can draw on numerous 
cadres who have mastered the art of political and organizational leadership, 
who have been reared in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, are closely linked 
with the people and capable of leading the great and creative activity of the 
people. Strong through the unity of its ranks and its indissoluble links with 
the masses, the party leads the Soviet people firmly and confidently on the 
road to communism. And our people, imbued with profound confidence in 
its own Communist Party and the Soviet government, struggles selflessly for 
the greater flourishing of the socialist motherland. 


NEW APPROACHES TO QUESTIONS OF LAW 


The following documents are intended to illustrate the current approach 
to some acute problems of Soviet law. The first three are newspaper reports 
on criminal law cases. The first article, published in Izvestia following the 
amnesty and the announcement of an acceleration in the drafting of the penal 
code (with which the Soviet jurists have been occupied for many years) 
illustrates the conditions against which the reforms are directed. Though sharp 
in form, the article is restricted in its contents: the subjects of attack are a 
miscarriage of justice which even before the amnesty decree would clearly 
have come under the supervisory powers of the higher courts, and an approach 
of the Procuracy to the prosecuting tasks as a duty to secure convictions at 
any price. Such an approach has always been rejected by Soviet text books 
if not in actual prosecuting practice. The article has nothing critical to say 
about the appropriateness of a ten year sentence if Mrs. Melnik’s offence 
had been proved beyond reasonable doubt. As our readers know (cf. Soviet 
Studies, vol. IV, pp. 95-6) sentences of this type have been represented in 
Soviet literature as quite normal. 

By not touching this question the article, however, raises an even more 
serious problem which is as old as Soviet justice: is a person’s close connection 
with some activity, in the course of which the state has suffered losses because 
of some criminal actions, sufficient cause to convict him as a criminal, inde- 
pendently of the existence of sufficient evidence of his share in those actions? 
Soviet legal theory has always answered this question — outside the political 
or semi-political field where special vigilance is demanded — in the negative 
sense, Soviet legal practice not less frequently in the affirmative: the implied 
assumption was some concept of collective responsibility of every worker for 
what he should have known (and if knowing it of course should have pre- 
vented). The raising of this problem even by the mere treatment of an 
episode in an authoritative newspaper has as much significance as the repul- 
sive aspects of this episode itself. 

The second and third documents from Pravda, June 18th and June 24th, 
1953 (i.e. a considerable time after the promulgation of the amnesty decree) 
indicate the standards now applied by Soviet criminal courts: both cases are 
put into the limelight (the reporting of court cases in Pravda is exceptional) 
with the evident intention of demonstrating that notwithstanding the amnesty 
an energetic struggle against crime is necessary. In the first of these cases the 
professional thief got a sentence which, however hard in comparison with 
Western standards and Soviet legislation before 1947, is still only about half 
of what the criminal might have had to expect before the amnesty; in the 
second case the maximum sentence allowed under the legislation of 1947 
was applied against people who, before this legislation, from the very start 
of the Soviet regime, might have had to face the execution squad for banditry. 

The fourth document deals with theoretical problems of law. It consists 
of extracts from an unsigned editorial article in Voprosy Filosofii 1953, no. 1, 
which went to press on March 7th, i.e. immediately after Stalin’s death. The 
criticism of methods and approaches widespread in the legal sciences, as 
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expressed in this article, substantiates in this particular field the statements 
made in Stalin’s economics article, at the XIX Party Congress and, in the 
field of international law, also criticisms uttered before the Congress (cf. 
Soviet Studies, vol. IV, pp. 334 ff) though presumably by authors who had 
already read Stalin’s article when in internal circulation. In the field of civil 
law, the most interesting of the criticisms concern A. V. Venediktov’s book 
Gosudarstvennoye Sotsialisticheskoye Sobstvennost (Socialist State Property) 
which, when published in 1948, received a Stalin prize-and was generally 
regarded as the most thorough and scholarly expression of views held by the 
majority of Soviet legal theorists, though the problems involved had been | 
seen since the time when Venediktov started to expound these views (cf. my 
Soviet Legal Theory, pp. 249 ff). In substance, Venediktov’s views amounted 
to an assertion of the civil law, as against the administrative, aspects of 
contracts concluded between Soviet state enterprises; this appeared to fit well 
the practical emphasis on the need for such contracts (cf. Soviet Studies, 
vol. V, pp. go ff). Since the publication of this article, the rejection of an 
interpretation of contracts between state enterprises as sale-purchase 
transactions has been further elaborated in an article by S. V. Bratus in 
Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1953, no. 2-3. 
R. S. 


CURIOUS LOGIC 
by B. Lebanov, from Vinnitsa; in Jzvestia, April 28th, 195 


Natalia Melnik was charged with a serious crime. She was arrested on 
January 22nd, 1953, and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment on January 
28th. 

Swift justice — but no true one! 

The husband of the condemned woman, Alexander Trikalyuk, writes to 
the editors’ office: 

‘How quickly it all happened! We are both members of the Young Com- 
munist League and have only just celebrated our wedding in the New Year, 
and now Natalia has turned out to be a criminal. How was it that I did not 
see it? Perhaps I have, in fact, overlooked something. I called to mind 
everything: our meetings, and her life, and her attitude to work. And I 
found nothing dark, nothing discreditable.’ 

Alexander Trikalyuk, considering himself responsible for his wife’s action, 
tried to get all the details clear. He approached the office of the provincial 
public prosecutor. He was not admitted to the public prosecutor, but in the 
reception office he was told cynically: J 

— Apply to court for a divorce. We'll arrange it free of charge... 

This attitude roused the indignation of Trikalyuk. He lodged a complaint 
with the public prosecutor of the republic, but there, too, his complaint 
failed to reach the addressee. In line with a routine once established — ‘We 
are sending you .. . please investigate . . . reply to the plaintiff’ — the chief of 
the department, the senior legal counsellor, Comrade Troyan, returned the 
complaint to Vinnitsa to the office of the provincial public prosecutor. 


QUESTIONS OF LAW 215 

Who is Natalia Melnik? 

She is a worker of the city power station in Vinnitsa. The management 
of the power station gave her this reference: ‘During the period of her work 
at the Vinnitsa power station, Comrade N. M. Melnik has proved to be a 
disciplined worker, a competent weigher, showing initiative in her work and 
working to improve her knowledge. Time and again she was receiving 
recognition for good work... she enjoyed the respect of the workers, the 
technical staff and the employees.’ 

The Young Communist League organization described Comrade Melnik 
as an active komsomol member. 

Let us remember these are the references given of a person already in 
prison. 

What then was the concrete charge against Natalia Melnik? 

Pilfering coal from the fuel store, the misappropriation of state resources. 

What were these charges based on? The assistant public prosecutor of the 
province, Krivoruchko, gave this reply to that question: 

‘Being employed as a weigher, Melnik was bound to steal.’ 

He was seconded by the chief of the criminal investigation department of 
the office of the provincial public prosecutor, Skripnik: 

— ‘In the fuel shop of the power station resources were squandered in a 
scandalous way. Melnik was bound to take part in it.’ 

A curious logic among people whose duty it is to stand guard over the rule 
of law. 

None of the documents relating to Melnik contains evidence of her having 
pilfered coal. The depositions of the witnesses, the statements of the case, the 
conclusions of the commissions confirm that Melnik had not stolen an 
ounce of coal. The charge against her is based on assumptions, on slanderous 
inventions. 

Every sensible person will ask himself: What has Melnik been condemned 
for? And how has she been tried? 

The people’s judge of the first sector, Timchenko, who conducted the 
sessions of the court, has infringed the laws. The witnesses whom Melnik 
had asked to be cited had not been summoned to the court. During the 
session, people’s judge Timchenko cut short the people making favourable 
references to Melnik, and the questions asked were insulting to the 
accused. 

The court collegium for criminal affairs of the Vinnitsa provincial court 
has rescinded, as unfounded, the sentence of the people’s court. The decision 
of the collegium points out that nothing had occurred to prove that Melnik 
had pilfered fuel, that the investigation had been poorly conducted, and that 
the case requires re-trial. 

In short the provincial court criticized the arguments advanced by the 
[criminal] investigation organs and disclosed most serious omissions in 
their work. Thus, the version of the public prosecutor’s office about Melnik’s 
crime must fail. 

But the officials of the public prosecutor’s office in Vinnitsa are not the 
people honestly to admit their fault! They are writing a protest, resorting to 
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legal flourishes and taking pains to defend in every way ‘the honour of the 
uniform’. 

This is not a matter of the simple stubbornness of people who cannot get 
things straight. We are faced with an infringement of the rights of a Soviet 
citizen. 


A HABITUAL CRIMINAL 
by D. Federov; in Pravda, June 18th, 1953. 


Boris Kotov has spent the twenty-six years of his life without doing a day’s 
work. At first he lived at the expense of his parents. When he reached 
maturity, he found no liking for honest work and chose the profession of a 
thief. 

Here is his biography in brief. In March 1942 he was sentenced for theft. 
After having served his sentence, but even before finding the time to get home 
to Moscow, he committed another theft, and was given two years’ imprison- 
ment. No sooner was he released than he again took up the disgraceful trade 
of a thief, was caught red-handed and appeared in court for the third time. 
Thereafter the story repeated itself all over again. Each time after serving his 
sentence, he committed another theft, was caught, tried and sentenced to a 
fresh term of imprisonment. 

This is the sixth time that Kotov stands before the Soviet judge. He has 
just picked somebody’s pocket in the Zatsep Market. In the dock, the habitual 
criminal brazenly resorts to dodging and lying in order to escape the well- 
earned punishment. But the evidence is so irrefutable that he soon finds 
himself in a tight.corner. At once the offender climbs down. He decides to 
have a try at ‘stirring the pity’ of the court. His ‘repentance’ is so false that 
the public attending the trial are unable to restrain their indignation. 

The people’s court of the Kirov district sentenced the habitual criminal 
Kotov to a term of six years in a corrective labour camp. All those present in 
court received the sentence with great approval. 

Yesterday the Moscow city court considered Kotov’s case and confirmed 
the sentence of the people’s court. 


A GANG OF VIOLENT ROBBERS 
by D. Federov; in Pravda, June 24th, 1953 


Valentin Yazykov, a man without a fixed occupation, organized together 
with other criminals a gang for the purpose of robbing Soviet citizens. 

The gang operated in the Moscow area. In collusion with the chauffeur 
Fedotov, they drove in a ‘Pobeda’ motor car to the Novo-Gireyevo settlement 
and there by force of arms stripped two citizens, one of whom was wounded. 
Then the gang drove on in the same car to the Kuzminki settlement. Here 
they robbed two women, stripping them of their coats, watches and money. 
A few days later the looted property was sold in the market. 

The gang committed many more crimes of this kind. The Militia got on 
their trail and detained them. The robbers tried to avoid arrest by armed 
resistance. 
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All the members of the gang came before the Moscow Provincial Court. 
Their guilt was fully established. 

The ringleaders of the gang, Valentin Yazykov and Nikolai Yefanov, were 
each sentenced to twenty-five years’ imprisonment in a corrective labour 
camp, confiscation of their property, a subsequent loss of rights for five years 
and prohibition of residence in the central provinces of the USSR for five 
years after serving the sentence. 

The active members of the gang, Ivan Yefremov, Anatoli Volynov, Vladi- 
mir Lavrentyev, Yuri Fedotov, Boris Zavartsev and Vladimir Khvenchuk 
were each sentenced, on the basis of the Decree of the Praesidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR of June 4th, 1947 ‘On increasing the protec- 
tion of personal property of citizens’, to fifteen years’ imprisonment in 
corrective labour camps, and confiscation of their property. 

The sentence was received with unanimous approval by all those present 
in court. 

The Supreme Court of the RSFSR, to which the condemned had appealed 
for cassation, confirmed the sentence. 


ON THE STATE OF THE LEGAL SCIENCES 


Voprosy Filosofii 1953, no. 1. 


..- In civil law, incorrect definitions of the juridical person of state organs 
and economic organizations are still in circulation. 

At one time legal science harboured the harmful theory of ‘divided’ or 
‘split’ property. According to this theory, state enterprises have a right of 


ownership to the property allotted to them on equal terms with the Soviet 
state. This ‘theory’ has long been abandoned, but there is still confusion in 
the questions of the rights of state organs in regard to the property allotted to 
them. First of all, it is necessary to reject as erroneous the assertion that the 
collective of workers and employees is the substratum of the juridical person 
of a state enterprise or institution. Such is the opinion of Professor A. V. 
Venediktov who writes that ‘behind every state juridical person stands the 
socialist state as also the collective of workers and employees of the juridical 
person headed by a responsible manager’ (Socialist State Property, p. 670). 
This point of view is shared also by some other learned jurists. Such a 
conception, irrespective of any reservations, in fact weakens the principle 
of one-man management and leads to the incorrect conclusion that ownership 
and management of state property belong not to the state itself in the person 
of its responsible authorized representatives, but to the collective of workers 
and employees, which is wholly incorrect both from the theoretical and 
practical point of view. Yet this is precisely the conclusion arrived at by the 
authors of the textbook on civil law: ‘When the director concludes a deal in 
the name of the enterprise as a juridical person, that act is based on, and 
explained by, the will of the state, as expressed in appropriate instructions, 
as well as the will of the collective of those working in the enterprise’ (Soviet 
Civil Law, vol. I, p. 149, 1950). The reservation made by the authors in the 
subsequent sentence that ‘of course the workers and employees do not 
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administer the property of the organ, nor do they conclude deals in the 
course of managing it’, far from saving the situation, only gives rise to 
contradiction. 

In order to overcome this confusion, it is necessary to have as a starting 
point the absolutely clear indications given by Stalin in his reply to Comrade 
Notkin that ‘the owner of the means of production — the state — in trans- 
ferring these to a given enterprise in no way abandons its right of property 
to the means of production, but, on the contrary, retains it in full’, that 
‘directors of enterprises, having received the means of producing from the 
state, not only do not become their owners, but are, on the contrary, con- 
firmed as authorized representatives of the Soviet state for the purpose of 
utilizing the means of production in accordance with the plans laid down by 
the state’ (J. Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR). 

Incorrect [too] is the traditional view which considers the supply of the 
means of production by one state enterprise to another as sale-and-purchase 
relationships. Comrade Stalin says perfectly clearly that the state does not 
sell the means of production, but distributes them among its enterprises. 
It is obvious that contracts concerning supplies from one socialist organiza- 
tion to another are fundamentally different from purchase and sale contracts, 
and Soviet jurists must probe more deeply into the specific nature of this 
question by casting off outmoded dogmas and principles. 

Many formulae and conceptions of legal science do not correspond to 
socialist relationships, but reflect the influence of bourgeois jurisprudence. 
There are quite a few such conceptions and formulae in legal science. Let us 
quote as illustrations the above mentioned conception of ‘material truth’, 
the conception of ‘subjective right’, the traditional divisions of the concepts 
of ‘source of law’, ‘essence of an offence’ (sostav prestuplenia) and others into 
‘formal’ and ‘material’ conceptions. 

But even apart from the question of how far the legal terminology corres- 
ponds to the actual relationships, it must be admitted that this terminology 
is extremely confused. The so-called ‘legal language’ abounds in a great 
many unnecessary and confused terms which, at times, contradict elementary 
logic and which, far from helping to elucidate legal problems, make it, on 
the contrary, more difficult to understand them. To understand what the 
author of some legal work wants to say one has literally to plough through a 
whole forest of obscurities into which the author’s thought has wandered. 
Who other than a legal expert could understand the meaning of for instance 
‘material abstraction’? Do terms such as ‘intellectual fraud’, ‘ideal coincidence 
of offences’, ‘privileged murder’ not contradict common sense? It is doubtful 
whether legal science really needs such an enormous number of Latin words 
(‘eventual intention’, ‘conclusive actions’, deals by ‘consent’, ‘causal’ and 
‘abstract’ deals, etc.) which, in substance, express things which, after all are 
not so complex. Is the misuse of such terms by some scholars not due to a 
simple belching of bourgeois pseudo-learning, to the tendency to cover up 
with ‘highly learned’ phrases the emptiness and lifelessness of their own 
[juridical] constructions? One would think that the time has come to shake 
up thoroughly the old terminology and to cast away everything which is 
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out of date, everything that encumbers science and prevents the under- 
standing of legal knowledge by the masses. 

The new works of J. V. Stalin make an immense contribution to the science 
of international law. It is well known that that branch of science is particu- 
larly backward. It harboured for a long time all sorts of erroneous and 
politically harmful conceptions. Thus Professor I. D. Levin, in his book 
Sovereignty and several other learned works, gave an incorrect definition of 
the conception of sovereignty as the legal and actual capacity of the state ‘to 
fulfil its functions as a sovereign organization on its territory and an inde- 
pendent member of the international community’ (“The Principle of Sove- 
reignty in Soviet and International Law’, p. 3, 1947). But from this defini- 
tion, as Academician A. Y. Vyshinsky has correctly pointed out, the false 
conclusion arises that, for example, if some state is militarily weak, it must 
not be recognized as a sovereign state. In fact I. D. Levin went so far as to 
make the obviously mistaken assertion that ‘the state whose territory has 
been occupied by the enemy ceases to be a sovereign state’ (Sovereignty, p. 72, 
Moscow, 1948). But to ‘make the sovereignty of the state dependent on its 
actual capacity to apply its power on its territory or outside it — means to 
subject that state to the arbitrary power of another, more powerful state. 
And this provides convenient loop-holes for all kinds of aggressive preten- 
sions. The question also arises, of course, as to who is competent to decide 
whether or not a given state possesses this ‘actual capacity’? It is sufficient 
to ask this question in order to convince oneself of the falseness of the above 
definition of sovereignty (A. Y. Vyshinsky, Problems of the Theory of the State 
and Law, p. 409, second [Russian] edition, 1949). Nevertheless this faulty 
definition has been taken up by several other legal experts causing consider- 
able harm to the science of international law. Erroneous and confused 
definitions of sovereignty are met with also in the literature of international 
law published by the Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. By defining sovereignty as a ‘legal barrier’ guaranteeing ‘the possi- 
bility of establishing progressive public and state forms [of organization]’ the 
authors fail to see that this is a formally juridical and internally contradictory 
definition. After all, the theory of sovereignty is by no means exhausted by 
its formal-legal side, and the problem of sovereignty goes far beyond the 
framework of juridical constructions. 

The stagnation prevails not only in the analysis of the question of sove- 
reignty but also of other problems of international law. The articles published 
by the journal Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo mostly restate what has been 
said ten to fifteen years ago, and there is no live and creative thought. 

Instead of tackling the actual problems of international law in a creative 
way, some legal experts prefer to conduct a scholastic discussion on what is 
the basis of international law. Thereby they commit two kinds of mistakes: 
some legal experts altogether deny the class nature of international law and 
identify its functions with the functions of language as a means of human 
intercourse which, obviously, is incorrect. Others, trying to identify inter- 
national law with the policy of individual states, come to the conclusion that, 
as a result of the disintegration of the single world market and the emergence 
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of two camps, international law, too, has allegedly ‘disintegrated’, being re- 
placed, apparently, by two contradictory systems of international law — 
the bourgeois and socialist — which have nothing in common. This point of 
view is no less wrong. It ignores the specific nature of international law as 
law regulating the relations among states, irrespective of their social structure, 
and leads eventually to a denial of the norms of international law, whereas in 
fact the Soviet Union observes scrupulously all the principles and norms of 
international law that are shamelessly infringed by the American im- 
perialists. . . . 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


The following item, translated in full from the daily trade union newspaper, 
is a little more frank than such reports usually are. It is more ready to admit 
that people are people, despite the conventional tone of its second and last 
paragraphs. 

The particular interest of the item is in relation to the actual working of 
the Rates and Conflicts Commissions, of which not much is known, apart 
from paper regulations. (See, e.g., “The Settlement of Labour Disputes’, 
Soviet Studies, vol. III, no. 1.) These conciliation commissions, which con- 
sist of management and trade union representatives, are an important factor 
in Soviet industrial relations, being easy of access, fairly informal, on the spot 
and able to hear cases quickly. 

The report is from a special correspondent of the newspaper who has 
probably made a fairly thorough investigation at the works. This is a normal 
part of the activities of the Soviet press. What is less characteristic is that the 
correspondent brings serious charges against the writer of the letter which, 
presumably, prompted the newspaper to make the investigation. 

In the fashion of such newspaper investigations, the correspondent appears 
to be more sure of himself than the situation may warrant. His sympathies 
lean towards the workers, as against the departmental and shop managers. 

.M 


(From Trud, May 12th, 1953: a report by the newspaper’s special 
correspondent, A. Plastinin, from Odessa.) 


The senior engineer of the Labour Department at the ‘Dzerzhinsky’ Steel- 
Rolling Plant in Odessa, Comrade Varshavsky, sent to the editors of Trud a 
letter headed “The sides did not reach agreement’. Being the representative 
of the management on the plant Rates and Conflicts Commission [RKK], he 
made up his mind to express his thoughts about its work. He is worried 
because the sides represented in this commission often do not reach agree- 
ment. He sees the cause of this in that the representative of the other side, 
member of the works trade union committee Cde. Zhernakov, although a 
good worker and enjoying respect in the plant, takes up an incorrect position 
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in the RKK: he takes it upon himself to defend those who cause accidents, 
absentees and self-seekers. 

The accusation is a serious one. How can it be that in a healthy Soviet 
collective a defender of backward people enjoys respect? 

In the past fourteen months the works RKK has considered 49 cases. In 8 
cases the parties reached agreement. In 26 cases both sides were in general 
agreement and the application was rejected, and in 15 the sides have differed 
in their opinions. 

The 26 cases in which the workers’ section came to agreement with the 
management were mostly concerned with such matters as infringement of 
labour discipline, absenteeism and lateness. The writer of the letter evidently 
recognizes that the workers’ section, including Cde. Zhernakov, took up in 
this a quite correct position. 

But Cde. Zhernakov resolutely refuses to agree, for example, with the 
demotion of senior engine-man of the pumping station Cde. Redkous by the 
head of the water supply shop Cde. Brusilovsky. The engine-man was 
accused of having permitted an interruption in the water supply on October 
19th last year, which caused an accident in the rolling shop. But according 
to a written statement by the head of this shop, Cde. Podkosov, it is clear that 
there was no accident on October 19th. 

Having gone thoroughly into the matter, the representative of the trade 
union committee began to press persistently for the right of Redkous to be 
reinstated in his previous position. He was supported by other participants 
of the session. But Varshavsky, present as the representative of the manage- 
ment, decided to show character: ‘I will prove that Redkous is a causer of 
accidents. I will bring a statement from the same Podkosov.’ 

And in fact, he soon obtained a written statement from Podkosov directly 
contrary to the one already in the files of the RKK. It must be supposed that 
the head of the shop succumbed to the persuasions of Varshavsky and, to 
put it plainly, this time deceived so authoritative a body as the Rates and 
Conflicts Commission. Whatever statements he may have written, a fact 
remains a fact: in the shop records for October 19th there is no entry 
of stoppage of machinery through lack of water. 

These are the sort of circumstances in which ‘the sides did not reach 
agreement’. And so the Redkous case was left hanging in the air. 

There are things Cde. Varshavsky does not write about, which show that 
the case did not arise accidentally. It turns out that relations between Brusi- 
lovsky and Redkous came to be strained. The engineman had made several 
rationalization suggestions. One of them had been accepted and put into 
practice, and had led to savings in costs. Brusilovsky had long tried to take 
the credit. Redkous wrote about this in the wall newspaper. The complaint 
was taken up by the trade union committee. Recently the commission [of 
the TU committee] for encouraging workers’ suggestions established 
definitely that Redkous was the author, and requested the plant director to 
instruct Brusilovsky to document the rationalization suggestion properly. 
Is it not clear that the stubborn rationalizer had become a thorn in the flesh 
of Brusilovsky who, as head of the shop, did his best to find grounds for 
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settling accounts with him, and did so? The skilled worker and rationalizer 
Redkous was reduced to the ranks. Conditions were made so difficult for 
him that he was compelled to transfer to another shop. Varshavsky neverthe- 
less continues his unprincipled support of Brusilovsky. And such are the 
real goings-on behind one of the fifteen cases on which the sides could not 
reach agreement. 

The same kinds of goings-on underlie a number of other cases. The head 
of the electrical shop, Cde. Skibinsky, has in the past few months been 
depriving Cde. Palei, the electrician in charge of the sub-station, of his 
bonuses. The management has made no direct charges against this worker, 
But when he brought his case to the RKK, Cde. Varshavsky, hand in glove 
with Cde. Skibinsky, heaped up a mass of lies about the electrician. And 
when Cde. Zhernakov made an unprejudiced investigation of the facts, it 
turned out that the accusations were baseless. 

It came to light that Skibinsky just did not like Palei. On one occasion this 
dissolute manager had arranged a drinking party — in the shop entrusted to 
him! Together with his subordinates he drank spirit supplied for technical 
requirements. Palei refused to be one of this company and informed the 
social organizations [party and trade union] of the scandalous behaviour of 
the head of the shop. His statement of course turned out to be true. The 
question of removing Skibinsky from his post was considered. It was at the 
end of last year that all this happened. The question of Skibinsky is still 
undecided, but it is from that time that the head of the shop has been depriving 
Palei of the bonuses due to him. 

Cde. Zhernakov has firmly and irrevocably set out to defend the infringed 
rights of the worker, whereas Varshavsky defends Skibinsky. These facts 
show that at the ‘Dzerzhinsky’ plant an unhealthy situation has come about. 
The plant director, Cde. Kuzmin, encourages people who show contempt 
for the law and who suppress criticism. The plant trade union committee, 
headed by Cde. Goncharov, evades putting these matters sharply before the 
higher authorities. 

In a socialist enterprise the management and the trade union committee 
have one purpose, their interests are the same. And if ‘the sides did not reach 
agreement’, then somebody amongst their representatives is incorrect, some- 
body is infringing Soviet law which reliably guards the interests of the worker. 
At the ‘Dzerzhinsky’ plant some representatives of the management, including 
the writer of the letter, Cde. Varshavsky, appear in the unattractive light of 
infringers of the law. 
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CULTIVATE GOOD SCHOOL TRADITIONS 


The following is a full translation of an article under the above heading 
by I. Blinkov, Candidate of Pedagogical Sciences, which appeared in 
Uchitelskaya Gazeta (The Teachers’ Newspaper) of April 29th, 1953. 


Excellent traditions have been formed in the capital’s secondary school 
no. 182 for boys. Here even the small boys crossing the threshold of the 
class-room for the first time sense the good, distinctive atmosphere of the 
school, which shows itself in various traditions. The new boys are always 
given a warm and festive welcome; they are congratulated on the beginning 
of their school life, shown around the school buildings, and given a printed 
card wishing them all the best in their studies. 

Love for the school is inculcated in many ways. One of these is the help 
given by the pupils themselves in keeping the building clean and tidy. Here 
the tradition of responsibility by the pupils for the week during which they 
are on duty has long been established. On Saturdays at the end of lesson time 
two classes draw up opposite one another in the spacious corridor on the fourth 
floor, the one handing over, the other taking over duties. The class teachers, 
the senior Pioneer leader and the director of studies are present. The class 
captain reports on the conduct of the week’s duties and hands well ironed 
arm bands to the head of the school. The latter announces a mark for the 
week’s duties, gives the necessary instructions and hands the arm bands to 
the class taking over duties. This tradition strengthens the pupils’ feeling of © 
responsibility for keeping order in the school, and teaches them to take care 
of state property. 

Another tradition is the pupils’ physical exercises held every day before 
lessons begin and led by the best athletes. 

The daily broadcast of a radio-newspaper [school loudspeaker system?] 
has become a tradition. On Mondays pupils listen to a broadcast on their 
progress during the past week’s studies, Tuesdays there is a survey of the 
international situation, Wednesdays a literary broadcast, Thursdays school 
sports news, and Fridays news about science and technology. 

Every year the Council of the Pioneer detachment organizes a Subject 
Contest for the pupils from the third to the seventh classes. At the competi- 
tion pupils present compositions, solutions of mathematical problems given 
to them, models, drawings, and so forth. A jury awards prizes for the best 
entries. 

Some of the school’s traditions are connected with those who have passed 
through school and are leaving. These traditions include the ceremony of 
escorting the tenth-year boys to their last lesson, their presentation of a gift 
made by themselves to the school, the solemn bestowal of medals upon the 
school leavers and the recording of their names and qualities in the book of 
honour. The school community surrounds the school leavers with warmth 
and attention, thereby stressing the fact that they have great hopes in them. 
All this has a particular significance for those pupils of the other classes who 
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are hoping that next year they in their turn will be the senior class in the 
school and will earn the same attention. 

This account of the traditions in the capital’s secondary school no. 182 for 
boys is far from complete. 

* * * 

In what lies the strength of traditions? 

To answer this question let us analyse one of the most widespread tradi- 
tions, the evenings at which present pupils meet former pupils of their 
school. For the present pupils these meetings are important, in the first 
place, because in the persons of their older comrades they see their own future 
and a living example of how they must study to grow up useful citizens of the 
Soviet fatherland. Secondly, at these evenings the present generation of 
pupils, so to speak, renders an account of itself to its elders, and the duty of 
school children to study better and to adopt a more exacting attitude towards 
their own conduct is brought home to it. 

Speaking of the educational role of traditions, A. S. Makarenko emphasized 
that they are an important factor in strengthening the child community, the 
coming into being of which is well known to be one of the main pre-conditions 
for success in any sphere of teaching and training. Traditions, which are, 
so to speak, the unwritten laws of the community, can of course only be 
strengthened if the children ‘support them. Initiative in the forming of new 
traditions can be shown by teachers, Pioneer leaders, by one or other of the 
pupils’ school organizations, or by the individual pupil. It is important to 
ensure the support of the children themselves for this initiative, for once that 
has been done children usually show great zeal in seeing that traditions which 
they themselves have introduced are observed. The tradition is, consequently, 
an expression of the community’s will and calls upon every school child to 
conduct itself according to the requirements of the community. Therein lies 
one of the most important features of the educational influence of traditions 
in the school. 

So that the life of the school may be orderly and regulated it is necessary 
that the new children do not destroy what was formed previously, but that 
they support and strengthen the past. From this point of view the taking 
root of a tradition is of immense importance. Traditions put each new pupil 
into a given framework accepted in the school, make certain demands on him 
and accustom him to certain standards of conduct. They thus make it possible 
to develop precisely those habits of conduct which are called for by the style 
of work in a given school. Ushinsky in his time pointed out that if firm order 
has been instituted in an educational establishment ‘the new child sees that 
everyone unswervingly carries out a certain rule, does not even think of 
opposing it, and quickly adopts appropriate habits’. 

Why can a defined system in a children’s establishment exercise a strong 
organizing influence on the children? 

It is well known that it is impossible to develop in the child feelings of 
duty, honour and respect for the teacher and the school unless explanations 
go hand in hand with the practice of the correct conduct of the children in 
their community. The established system organizes the child and guides 
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his conduct. Frequent repetition of the same procedures instils habits of 
communist conduct. 

Taking part in the annual exhibition of school appliances made by them- 
selves, the children are imbued with a feeling of even greater attachment for 
the school and a desire to make it better and more beautiful. Taking part in 
the competition for the best literature recitation the children seek not only 
their own personal success but also the success of their class and their school. 

Traditions arouse in the pupils a feeling of collective honour, of concern 
not only for personal successes but also for the successes of their comrades. 
And this is a very important stimulus to progress, to achieving fruitful results 
in the teaching and training work of the school. 

At the present time traditions can be grouped into at least three types: mass 
traditions, traditions controlled by children, and ceremonies performed on the 
occasion of important events in the life of the school. 

The significance of such mass traditions as for instance, Pioneer gatherings 
devoted to a definite topic, Subject Contests, special school holidays, summer 
excursions, etc., lies primarily in that, to use A. S. Makarenko’s words, they 
give the pupils a clear view of the future, of ‘the joy of tomorrow’, thereby 
enriching the life of the children’s community. As these traditions are repeated 
each year, the children know them, prepare themselves for them, take part in 
them and as a result receive great emotional satisfaction. The educational 
significance of these mass traditions in developing certain moral qualities is 
undisputed, as is also the special value of traditions demanding certain 
established standards of conduct from the pupils. 

In the children’s establishments directed by A. S. Makarenko there were, 
as is well known, many such traditions, which provide a basis for the organiza- 
tion of the community’s public opinion, elaborated certain standards of con- 
duct, and defined relationships within the community. Widespread develop- 
ment of traditions is necessary in the school too. In the best schools, for 
instance, the following kinds of traditions have become established; it has 
become traditional: to study honestly, not to prompt, not to copy, not to 
question a mark given by the teacher, not to answer back to the teacher, for 
the older pupils to be responsible for the smaller ones as they prepare to 
join the Pioneers, to give comradely help to backward pupils, to keep in touch 
with fellow-pupils who are ill, to make by themselves school appliances as a 
present to the school, to help the kolkhoz in agricultural work, to collect 
seeds, medicinal herbs, and scrap metal. Traditions of courtesy among pupils 
and to school visitors ought to become universal: nicknames should not be 
allowed, pupils should greet one another politely and show consideration 
towards adults. 

Children show an immense interest in ceremonies. The pupils of the 
third class, who have only just joined the Pioneer organization are thrilled 
by the solemn ceremony at which the flags, albums and other valuable ‘pro- 
perty’ collected by the old detachments are handed over to them. With bated 
breath the pupils watch as the portrait of Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya is 
solemnly presented to the best class in the school. With a feeling of deep 
grief the school children perform the ceremony of laying wreaths on the grave 
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226 SCHOOL TRADITIONS 


of soldiers who perished for the honour and independence of our fatherland. 
A permanent impression is made by the ceremony of the last lesson bell for 
the pupils of the tenth class. The essence of this ceremony consists in the 
following. The school community, with which the pupils of the tenth class 
have travelled the whole road of their school life, escort their senior comrades 
to the last school lesson of their lives. All the classes are drawn up before the 
assembled tenth class. Pupils from the first class pin flowers on to their 
jackets, make a promise to follow their example in study and conduct, and 
wish them all the best in their preparations for the examinations. A parting 
speech is made by the head of the school, teachers and representatives of the 
public. The tenth class calls upon the pupils to study well and promises to 
do its best to pass the examinations successfully. To conclude, a pupil from 
the first class rings the bell, decorated with coloured ribbons, for the last 
lesson. 

Summer passes, and once again it is school time for the children and 
youths, but this ceremony will not be forgotten. The figure of the pupil from 
the tenth class, surrounded with honour and attention by the whole school, 
will stand out in their minds again and again. The feelings aroused by a 
ceremony of this kind are a mighty force which has great influence on the 
children’s attitude towards their school obligations. 

The solemnity and colourfulness of the ceremony win the impressionable 
hearts of the children. For this reason it is very important to give attention 
to those ceremonies which are on the borderline of play, such as, for instance, 
the pinning of sprays of flowers on to guests on special school holidays; the 
adoption of a name for the school sports team; the rewarding of winners of 
competitions with special badges, and so forth. A. S. Makarenko said that 
children’s organization ought to be saturated with play, that play is the 
normal activity of childhood. 

The common factor in all traditions lies in the fact that they adorn and 
enrich the life of the child community, make it fuller and more interesting, 
teach the children respect for what has been done by the older generation of 
pupils, knit the child community into a friendly family, develop a feeling of 
collective honour, strengthen love towards the school and, finally, make it 
possible for the children to carry out the tasks before them successfully. 

The teaching staff has the primary responsibility in forming and strengthen- 
ing traditions. It is its duty, together with the Komsomol and Pioneer 
organizations, to plan which traditions are to be established in classes and 
detachments, and which are to be of an all-school character, and to prepare 
the pupils to give cheerful support to their initiative, or, even better, to be 
themselves the initiators of new traditions. 


